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T7 otbe Reader. 


birth, and very confiderablein 
theelteem of the more pclite 
World, for her rare, and ex: 
cellent qualities. She had kept 
itin her Cloſer as a concealed 
treafure, to make uſe of in par- 
ticular oceafions:;, which in 
time. might offer themſelves. 
And doing me once the honor 
to demand. my opinion of it, 
I preſently. judged, after the 
perulal of ELD. few leaves, that 
it Was: the produ&- of ſome 
great , and knowing opirit ; 

which after a thorough and de- 


liberate 
£4306; f 


Totbe Reader. 
liberatereading proved equal- 


(ſolid in all its parts,and wor- 
thyto appear openly.l preſent- 
took a reſolution to reduce it 
toſome order, and cloath it in 
this form to publiſh 1t to rhe 
World: | 

lam not ignorant how infi- 
nitely rich this ſubject 1s tor the 
matter, how copious,and fruit- 
ful a field, and howotten it hath 
been already manured,a ndim- 
belliſhed by -many rare Pens 


with the greateſt art, and care, 


which might be capable toin- 
A4 timidate 


own of, a Sl rn a. <4 
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T othe Reader. 
timidate a more then ordinary 
courage. Nevertheleſs far from 


being ſtartled at the grand 
numbers of VV riters,[ thought 


I might g0O ON without re- | 
proach, intending with mode- | 


ſty to tread in the ſame paths 
which thoſe eminent Wir 
had traced out before me. 

-  Vutthat which prompted 
methe more eagerly, was the 
approbation of one of the moſt 
HeroickCavalters in theworld, 
whoby hisexcellent V ertues, 
his Noble: Valour; and great 


Prudence 


Tothe Reader. 


Pradence hath filled all vertu- 
ous mens hearts with his affe- 
dion, and admiration. 

His name ſhall live eternally 
| with veneration in the world, 
| norſhal the ſweet remembrance 
of his exquiſite parts ever pe- 
nh but with the laſt mortal 
man. His judgment is equally 
balanced betwixt delicacy and 
lidiry, twerea ſign of temeri- 
ty, orimbecility to oppoſe his 
ſentiments. "T's he in fine, that 
inſpired me with this ardour, 


and who by a cenſure very 
much 
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Totbe Reader. 
much- to my advantage, hath 
diſſipated thoſe thick clouds, 
which the fear of envy,and me- 
diſance might raiſe in a ſoul not 
truely generous. I am confident 
you will look on it favourably, 
both- in reſpe& towards him, 
andin conſideration of. the end 


I have propoled, which is no 


other, but the publick benefit, 


and eſpecially theirs, who do 
actually, or intend to exerciſe 
thelike charges; who it they c- 
vertakethe pains to read it 0- 
ver, to weigh it, and maturely 

conſider 
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Tothe Reader. 


cobſider it; V.1ll I am confi- 
dent, ifthey have that experi- 
ence which I ſuppoſe,infallibly 


find ſom: ewhaTr 4 {hall profit | 


| them, in thoſe precepts, and 


| that doctrine which it contains 


inafew ſheets, very neceſſary 
for the education, and condu& 


Gentry. This is the top of my 
ambition, and the whole bent 
of my def res, to which there 
Is nothing wanting , but to 
learnthe name of this ſamous 


unknown Author, who firſt 
made 


of the young Nobleſſe. and 


Wy mer gm mug — We Coo ona er 
_ —_ 


Tothe Reader. 
made the happy projet. Not 
coenrich my ſelf with hisſpoils, 
butto ery his praiſes,as wel 

as his VV ritings,and to proteſt 
Iam his admirer, and ſhall be 
his humble ſervant in particu- 
lar, as I amto all the judicious, 
and courteous Readers in ge- 
neral. 
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Pact. I. 


(hp. I. Of natare, and our hungant c0n+ 
tion ; and how we muſt accommudate 
things inthe education of a young man: 
Chap.L I, Maximes to makegord uſe of the 
 Batnral inclinations and turn themiogeed.» 
Chip. ITI, 7he ſecond Maxime, tba #he 
Governor muſt endeavonr is win him 10 em- 
brace vertue out of a principle of affection, 
| 2d not of fear ; together with the means 10 
| Repeeres it, 
Cikp.Ly. Wherefore we do moſt ny 
| 477 


hapters. 
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The Table. 


and violenti 3 defirg forbidden things, 
Chap. V. Thethita Maxime, that he muff 
gain the of ht him he governs, and alſo 


"T. him tt atrlyagain, / 
" muZt ike aſe of this 


Chip. VL How 
exime. 
Chap. V 11. T breethings which binder the 
reſpects; ad: ammwry of young men towards 
their Governors. 
' Chap. V LH. of Pedants, and their ſeutral 

ſorts. 

Chap. I X. Second kind of Pedants. 

Chap. X. Thethird kind of Pedants. 

Chap. X1. O; rhe "qualities of 2004 Gover- 
\ 87s. 

ChapiXIT.of the #10ſt ordinary wefec2s, which 

Nv "bread in yo wg people. Sans 

Chap: XI 1: Three means ts core 0) g- 

;  Uondnatrs 


* a « 


ThetTabk. 


Part -IE. 


(Hap: I. Three ſorts of corporal habitudes, 
Chap. I I, "The Governors ſecond end and | 
' care, towching the ſoul, dividea into two 
farts, the Infericur,and the Swperionr. 
Chap.I I I. of the common ſenſe,aud memory. 
Chap. I V. Of reading, and other means to 
help the memory. 
Chap. V. Of true Plcty, « ſolid diſcemtſe. 
Chap. V I. of Modeſty, 
- | Chap. VII. Of Love, ef Truth ana of Ho- 
' wor, 
Chap.V II 1. Of Sciences. + 
Chap. IX. Whether one ought to ſend himts 
the publick Schools. 
Chap. X Of Hiſtory. : 
Chap. X1. Of Phileſops5. Mn 
Chap. X I I, Of eMoralrty. | 
Chap.XI II, of Policy, and the means to 
train him ap tout in his youth. 


Chap. X I V. The ſecond ep, or degree to 


arrive 
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The Table. 
arrivetothe knowledge of Politicks which 
15s to0 travel, and how, q 
Chap. X V. Third ſtep, or degree ; the Mill- 
tary Art, 
Chap. X V1. Fourth ſtep, or degreeof 1 
tirigucs, and Negotiations. 
Chap. XV II.'Of theſe other Sciences he 
ougbt to learn, 


*Y - Heroicke Edxcation. 
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CHAP. LI. 


0f Nature,and our bimane condition; and how 
we muſt accommodate things, in the educa- 
ton of « young man. 


RS Hoſe who beleeve,that the Soul - 
is endued with: all Science, 
SQ and knowledge at the inſtant 
Bs of its Creation, which the 
+. = preſelice of ObjeRts does at- 
terwards only awaken, and ſtirre up in our 
memories, doe very much derogate from 


the merits of vertue, which acquires them 
| B through 


Heyoick E ducation, 


thcough much labour. As likewiſe thoſe 
who are perſwaded, that it is a ſmooth Ta- 
bler, where one may eaſily engrave all forts 
of Images; make no reflexion on the power 
of the remperatareor conſtitution, nor of 
the need it hath of a commerce with the 
Sences,' by which the ſpecies of all things 
are preſented to it. Tis a naked Tenant 
which comes to inhabit a furniſh'd Palace, 
where it finds the diſpoſitions,and the ſeeds 
of habirs, which time, and exerciſe docs 
afterwards bring to maturity. Ve carry 
the ſeeds of our goad, or evill qualittes in 
our veines,and the maſle of our body, of it 
ſelfe inſenfible, does nevertheleſle containe 
_ the originall of thofe Sentiments, which 
the Tpirit ,vivifies.. The intimate union 
wherewirh the ſoule is knit unto it, andthe 
need it hath of its Mioiſtery,ought to teaci 
it to entertaine it as a compagnon, and-aot 
like a {lave, *Tis brutifhneſſe to abandon it 
to its appetites, and tis alſo a dangerous 
enterprize to teare them fron it, That 1s 
the beſt period, towhich by long and dith- 


Cut 


Heroick Education. 

cult labours,a mature wiſdome can attaine» 
which time, and yarious fortunes does bet* 
| terteach, then any diſcourſe poſlthly cane 
There are ſome Philoſophers ſo aultere, 

tharthey will have an Angell ina man of 
' fleſh;not conſidering him, but by what di- 
ſtinguiſhes him from beaſts,wirhout mind- 
ing.that there-are many things which-are 
common to both; if-he be rationall,he is al- 
foanimall,and his kind is no lefle cflential, 
then bis difference. They will reduce this 
little Republicke into a Monarchy, wherof 
each part contributing to the: labour, and 
merits,ought likewiſe to participate 10 the 
counſel, and che government. | 
it theaged appeare ſomtimes more mo- 
derate intheir paſſions, then the yourbfull 5 
they owe this: n© leſſe to their bloud which 
groweschill, then tothat experience,whicl 
Yluminates them, Young, people bave a 
More puiſſant enemy to combate, and wea- 
ter weapons tomake their aſſaults. Thoſe 
who'condu@ them, muſt by their prudence, 


Mitate the wiſdome of brave Comman- 
| | B 2 ders 


| Heroick Education. 
ders of Armies, who not willing tohazard 
a Battell, endeavour toruine their enzmies 
by cutting off all ſupplyes,and proviſions, 
dividing their forces, wearying out their 
fouldiers by continnall alarmes, .and hand- 
ſomely avoiding' all their dangerous at- 
tempts, He that ſhould ſtifly oppoſe their 
paſhons, which are ordinarily violent in 
their beginnings, would produce noother 
effe& but an augmentation of rheir deſires, 
by raviſhing the meanes from them 3 and 
only make them become 'more ingenious 
toſinne with ſubrilty and ſecrecy,not being 
permitted todoe it with impunity. The 
menaces, and puniſhments ordained for vi- 
ces, does make them indeed to be feared, 
bur not hated. *Tis a torrent pent in with 
banks, which breaks forth more impetu- 
ouſly, as ſoone as it can force the leaſt pal- 
ſage, and the effe& ſubſiſting no longer 
then the cauſe ; the vertue which proceeds 
from rigour, and conſtraint can never laſt 
longer then their feare continues. From 
thence alſo there ariſes a greater inconve- 


nience : 


Heroick Education. 
nience.: Which is;that the Sences fanding 
themſelves too ill intreated, conſpire to- 
ether to ſhake off the burthen, and make 
2rtyole, which ſoone overwhelmes rhe ſpi- 
rit, if it be weake, or cruelly agitates it if 
it makes reſiſtance. There is no man who 
is not indued with ſome graces,and a genius 
culiar to his generation : But in ſtead of 
ing and poliſhing them, wee often 
life thoſe naturall gifrs, to acquire artift- 
cialtones, which not being conformable to 
the ſubje, are like grafred Trees, that ne- 
ver are long liv'd, Thoſe vertues that are 
forced into any one, both againſt the incli- 
ntion,and naturall inſtin& of the man, are 
like unto ſtranger Princes, whoſe Raignes 
are ſeldome peaceable, when they alter the 
Lawes of the Countrey. One muſt ſeeke 
to conforme with that good nature, which 
Providence makes to ſhine in all its works, 
and without ſeeking other where for new 
plants, be content to cultinzte diligently, 
and bring up thoſe, which nature hathat-" 


rady lodged in us. {; 


B 3 This 


Heyrolck Hducatioy. 


This is thet which he muſt catefully ob- 
ſerve, whota perſoriy of Honour doe con- 
fide in for rhe education of their children, 
Thoſe precious pawnes, in whom they, ha- 
ving ſowed allitheir vertues, have alſo ſoun- 
ded all their hopes in them. I doubt not 
bur he will ifi fo faire a ſubjeRt find matter 
ample enough for an eafie glory : and his 
care will be recompenced with advantape, 
by the humour which will refle& upon 
him, from rhoſe illuſtrious ations, where- 
by they may: one day fignalize themſelves 
inthe world. Nevertlie!efle, the fertility of 
the foile, muſt nor make him negled the 
culture; rather the goodnefle of his nature 
ſhould make him uſe a more diligent ob- 
ſervation in his' condut; Myttles and 
Lawrels are teriderer then Oakes, and more 
ſenſible of the rugzed winter weather, and 
\Rofes are ſoofier parched” then Thilſltles. 
Vertuous inclinations doe ordinarily bor- 
derion- vices, arid 'alwayes draw defeQs in 
traineafter them : which hinders them not 
from being blame-wortby;/ although my 

| : c 


 Heroick Fducation- 

bemarks and tokens of yertue. Generous 
maturesdoeencline, and bias towards luxe 
andyanity : Tender and affeQionate,to love 
and ſoftneſſe ; the calme and tranquill, to 
negligence and floth : ARiveand fiery ſpi- 
rits, to levity and violence 3 the fubtill, to 
| leights and malice z /and good natures, to 

pplicity and innocency, 'Tis no ſmall 
kill that muſt ſeparate the Cockle trom 
the pure graines becauſe the vertues created 
with us, are as wasthe world, before Gad 
bad wearelsd he confuſion 5 where __ elee 
ments, though enemics, lay mingied toge- 
ther, and their qualities, which make the 
barmony of the whole body, whoſe contra- 
rieties: makes us behold the viciffitude of 
produRions, accorded then together in one 
maſſe, which hid and conceal'd the diffe- 
tence of their beings. Even ſo before that 
reaſon bas purified the qualities of our 
loules, we find vertues confounded together 
vith.vices, the ſpirit ſwimming in the 
dloud, and the Sences diſputing for qa" 


with the will, untill time and the truth, 
"O12 Ba Comes 


Heroick Education. 
comes to ſeperate this mixture, and pre- 
ſcribes each party its devoir, fun&ion and 


ranke , before which, we can only affiſt it 
tenderly and beare with it, 


—_ —  ——— — 
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*CHna?, IT. 
Marimes to make good uſe of the naturall in- 
clinations, andturne them to good. 


_ 


(Co fnfdering him then,as man compoſed 


of body and ſpirit,he by a prudent mo- 
deration muſt endeavour to accord,as much 
as may be, the oppoſition of theſe two 
Patts, and not reſt ſo muchupon the purity 
of the one; but rhat he yeeld ſomthing to 
the infirmity of the other ; to avoid that 
interior combat, which diſturbs the peace 
and tranquillity of our life. Which ſhould 
oblige him to' become extreme carefull ro 
know him throughly ; to marke all Lis pro- 
penſions, his motions, his averſions, and 
above all his genius,rhe ſtrength and extent 
of his ſpirit and mind. TY a the 
TEN now- 


Heroick Education. = 
knowledge of the winds,of compaſs, maps, 
ad ſhelves, ſerves to a Pilot; andthe $i! 
of judging of the ſtrengrhs, and weaknefle 
of a City is neceſſary to him that does be- 
ſiege it ; So mucn does the art of obſer» 
ving the diſpoſitions of a young ſpirit pro- 
fithim in his dire&ions, Ir is very difticult 
toaffieneparticular meanes, to make this 
obſervation, which depends rather upon the 
rwencounters, occaſions, and prudence of 
dim chat governes, then on any univerſal! 
principles. Neverthelefle, I ſhall fay in the 
profſe,that he may remarke them, by temp- 
ting him diverfly with all kinds of objects, 
without diſcovering at firſt ro him the 
800d, or evill' included in them, and ſome- 
times ſuffering nature to worke and a@ of 
ter owne ſelte,thereby ro ſee what ſhe leads 
ini to, ' and what ſhe makes him either 
uſe or rejet : Thus it was that Yes 
diſcovered Achilles his ſexe, which be had 
© long concealed and diſpuifed.” A thon- 
land occurrences reveale (fo him that nar- 


towly will obſerve it) what his temper ts ; 
2 which 


Heroick | Edutation. 


which is likewiſe legible in bis face, and 
may be gueſſed by his colour, maladies,ap- 
petite, his dreames, diſpoſition,and agllity, 
and. by all the operations of each part of 
his body : Alfo,by his reſentment of inju« 
ries, the ſhame he hath for his faults, the 
Care he takes to preſerve his honour, his 
delire to appeare,bis jealouſie of athers, the 
beate and ardour which leads him to the 
ends he aimes ar, his conſtancy and reſolu- 
tion in difficulties, the manner of his owne 
government, the vivacity and promptnefle 
> of his replies,and the ſtrength of his reaſo- 
ning-and arguments, On all which be muſt 
often try him, and raiſe his ſpirits by de- 
lightfull obje&s, to keep bim in exerciſe, 
andice bis aQivity.. . In that tender age we 
beare a forme of what ſhall be when we 
come to. virility. 3.. Lize thoſe Picures, 
which being only rouph-drawne, though 
they want that perfeRion and luſtre which 
the laſtcologrs adds to them, yet they have 
the. perfe& ſhape, and all the, lineaments 
that are neceſſary. So that what the pencil! 


after- 


Heroick Education. 

iards does, ſerves only to etnbelliſh 
theing ever wrought exaAly by the lame 
» Whoakes. Of all the precepts that can be 
f Wcoon this ſubjeR, uſe and cuſtorne are 
tte fureſt gaides and meanes, to penetrate 
© Wad dive into the very bottomes, and moſt 
S Wkcret receſſes of thoſe young ſfoules, who 
* Mining as yer bot learned the art to diſſem- 
dle,. expoſe themſelves tro any curious 
karch, and diſcover what their natures are 

y ating freely,and openly of themſelves. 
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Cna?. III... 

Theſicond Maxime, That his Governesr muſt 
tdeavour to winne him to embrace verive 
ou of « principle of affeFion, and not of 
feare ;" rogerher with the meanes ts pro- 


Tt inſight, and knowledge which he 
& ſhall-gaine by the precedent obſerva- 
tions, will ſhew him the place whereon he 


Oght to-build; to rake bis meaſures DAR 
ix > 


- Heroick Education. 

ding tothe dimenfions of the ground. plc 
and raiſe his edifice proportionably to hj 
foundations. We have nothing, or but vel 
Ty little in us which may not be applyedc 
fome good : All the works of Godaregoodl 
in themſelves, we doe make uſe evenof veM 
nomous beaſts for antidotes,and can extraq 
a wholſome juice from the leaft herb that 
growes. All our motions are of themſelves 
indifferent, they become good, or bad only 
by our meanes, and theuſe we make them 
ſerve for. Every one deſires good, and per- 
teRtion, and that which —_ ſo many to 
ſtray from it, is the different manner wher- 
by'tis repreſented : The will never tends 
toevill, but only when the ſpirit and fences 
doe diſguiſe it under the appearance, and 
flattering (hape of ſome good, .and never 
erres but by the ignorance, or malice of its 
guides. Vertue is ſo amiable, that there is 
no ſoule which can know it, ahd not be ena- 
mour'd with it; nor would vice be followed 
by afty one, if ichad not found out tbe art 


to Counterfeit the other, The principal! 
care 


| Heroick Education. 


los coofifts-in/ well illuminating the mind 
if "l irit, from whom the will takes all its 


MWnoſell;thar Miniſter muſt be well initru- 
d eld, "that be may faithfully informe his 
oodMi:ier. The will is a Prince which com- 


ve-mnds, bur is nevertbelefle counſelleda by 
2s ervants', the Orders and Edids arc 
harden his name, but his ſervants lay the 
vesfplats-and projets 3 cis be tends towards 
1y Mite obje&ts, and applyes all the other pow- 
MYes,toſceke out what he deſires 3 but even 
boſe which ſerve it in its purſuits,doe ma- 
ſerit in its deliberation. To theſe there- 
fre be ſhould make his addrefle, and when 
theſe are. perſwaded , the other is cally 
dawne after them. 

There are many which cauſe young men 
t0-exerciſe themſelves in vertuous actions 
with a kind of conſtraint , which makes 
them hate the end , even whilſt they are 
tending rowards it. Although the Oxen 
draw the plow, yet the yoke is hatefull to 
them, and how ever we ſay that uſe makes 


perfeReſle, and cuſtome renders the _—_ 
tf 11- 


Heroick" Education. 
difficult things eafie : I beleeve that toi 
truer in ations of the body, then thoſe ® 
the mind ; whoſe eflentiall liberty notbeinfÞ 
reſtrained but by ſome exteriour obſtacle# 
eitker it endeavours to farmount it þ 
force,or at leaſt deteſts it,whilſt it does ual 
dergoe it. One is not vertuous for doin 
that which is good, bur for loving it, ani 
that which we doe by conſtraint, is onlf 
1mputable ro the power which compels us 
The heavens are not animated though they 
inceſſantly move, their morion comming 
from a cauſe that's ſeparate. in their celeri 
we admire nothing but rhe Angels whic 
firſt ſets rhem going. When vertne engen 
ders not in our hearts, but comes tous on! 
from without, by ſome violent meanes, we 
poſleſſe it only as a flave, who feekes butan 
occaſion to eſcape,and nor as our offspring 
borne of 'our owne blond and ſubſtance. 
'Tis a beauty which will be ſought too, and 
wooed handſomely; that will command in 
ns, and nor be the ſervant of feare, beſtow- 


| ing her ſelfe only on thoſe whoſe _ * 
| at 
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oi hah in full poſſeſſion, If once we can but 
ſe & inflame aſoole with a true love for her, all 
iril9 the little troubles of ſeeking and courting 
clefſ her, will be ſwallowed up in the ardour of 
 bſ its longing deſires. One muſt endeavour 
of therefore to render this vertue gratefull to 
ing him, by diſcovering all her perietion and 
J awability, and beighten thoſe by the defor- 
mityof her oppoſite, making him admire 

In others the glorious effets which ſhe 
uces, and dread the ſhame, and confu- 

ng lon which inevitably follow all baſe igno- 
dleaRions ,,One muſt often highly' praiſe 

the handſome qualities of thoſe be fre- 
quents,and as loudly blame the bad ones in 

Þ iis preſence ; So furniſhing him from 

F bers, with good examples for himlelfe, 
Which he will more clearly behold, then he 

an in his owne perſon, For every fault be 

all commir, you wuſt be ſure to make 

lim reffent ſome trouble in bis mind, as 
ſhame, contempt, repentance, blame, the 
Privation of ſome pleaſure , which being 


Wprinted in his imagination, will __ 
19 
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his ations become odious to him of its ® 
ſelfe : Whereas the puniſhments of the bo- 
dy paſſe more lightly, and cauſe nothing 
but indignation, or at moſt a ſervile feare, 
which does not make him deteſt his fault, 
but only dread the evill which followes, 
There area thouſand various means, which 
depend on the skill of him that ſhall under- 
take ſuch acharge,which cannot be reduced 
to precepts, conſiſting only in finding out 
ſweer, and cunning wayes to bring bim to 
the deteſtation of vice, and a perfe& love of 
vertue. This we may beſt bring to paſſe, by 


repreſenting it with pleaſing ornaments, F 


advanrages and circumſtances proportt- 
onate to his inclination. :; And this firſt 
view will beget deleQation, from thence 
will ariſe love,which creates deſire, and de- 
fire will cauſe a diligent ſearch and purſuit 
after vertuous ations, which will beget ha- 
bits without difficulty, or paine. He ewuli 
have the patience to lead' him up by all 
theſe ſteps 2nd degrees, for otherwiſe too 


great haſt may expoſe him to a fall, or 
| ea 
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«Flat cun bim our of breath inthe midſt of 
Jisrace; He muſt alſo mixe, and tewper 
bis bours wich ſowe delights, and little 
wowplacencies, thereby ro make him raſte 
ind fallow the profitable and pleaſant to- 
gether, As we uſc togild over pils for ſicke 
perſons, ſo he may eaſily paſſe his ſtudies 
under his divertiſements, and make uſe of 
bis owne paſtimes to inftruR him 3 whicl 
villbe farre more beneficiall ro him, and 

on diftaſt him, as thoſe grand con- 
mind, which leave behind chem 


| nothing butNafficude and vexation. Al- 
© though the iorhack bea part which works 
neceſſarily, yer it cannot endure thoſe vi- 
ads which diſpleaſe it, muck leſſe the 
wind which hath the liberty and choice of 
all ings. In converſation one may evert 
fl and furniſh his ſoule with wholeſome 
things, andentertain bim with ſolid dif- 


courſe, delicately ſeaſoned, which deligh- 
ting ſhall yer ſonndly nouriſh him. A- 
ep acbe exerciſes of youth, one may en- 
ice him to fuch, _ the mind as irs 

| part, 
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part, where itaiguiſes and ſharpens, and 
refines its {e]te,/ or to others which harden, 
fortifie, and ſtrengthen the body,making it 
become agile, aRive, and pliant to any uſe- 
full exerciſe. And in ſo doing, one muſt 
without diſcovery, make him avoid thoſe 
that are childiſh, and ſuperfluous, When 
he is bent to any thing that is evill, or uſe- 
lefle, one muſt cunningly and ingenuouſly 
change that appetite, without direly for- 
bidding, or flatly refuſing him, by interpo- 
ſing ſome more pleaſing and ſolid objeds, 
to divert his idea from that which is hurt- 
full tro him under other pretences 3 either 
by deferring, or by feigning to conſent to 
what he defires,and contriving ſome obſia- 
Cle under hand which may hinder him, or 
itting him ſometimes to make trial! 
ef it, but withall ſo diſpoſing of things be- 
fore hand, that he may receive ſome little 
diſpicaſure thereby ; that ſothe injoiment 
it ſelf, of thatwhich be unhandſotnely defi- 
red, may ſerve for a-pennznce, and mortift- 


him 


UN 
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cation, which cauſing adiftaſte, will azake 
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him avoid the like anoti:er timezbut ſhould 
one abfolutely reiute him, and not practiſe 
theſe little conttivances, it would but iret- 
tateand augment his defire, 'T is the expe- 
perience and obſervation of all wiſe men, 
thatthe will and defire of man runs moſt 
greedily, and impetuoully after forbidden 


| 


things. 2 
ITT T7 
Woerefore we doe moſt ardenily and violently 
defere forbidden things. 


Beleeve the trueſt reaſon of it,is,t2at the 

£Willwill not loſe her right of liberty, 
being the richeſt preſent ſhee broughr 
rom beaven with her. It may be likewiſe, 
decatiſe wee fancy, aud imagine there is 
More beauty and ſecrer perſeRiqn, ia the 
objc& that is kept at diſtance from us. As 
Pitures ſhew'handſamec -afar; off, -then 
erat hand ;! or elſe.cven: as thoſe things 
which we poſleſs,do not tempt us 3 ſo.choſe 
Res | C4 


which 
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which we have not, cxcite our defire, A 
healthfull man, little minds his health, and 
learned men oft deſpiſe knowledge, (the 
foll tomack loaths honic) whereas ſick, or 
ipnorant people, would covet, and envy fo 
much happineſs ; and this happens becauſe 
the ſentiments require a certaine conveni- 
ent diftance toaR, and that which is with- 
in us, changes intoour nature, and can no 
longer be the obje& ot our appetite, but 
that which is at diſtance rempts us c- 
ver. If it bee any thing eafily attaind and 
conquer'd, it does not ſtir up any violent 
motion, becauſe we do not fancy it fo pre- 
ious, and even eſtcem it as good as Our 
own already 3 being fo facileto obtein, But 
if it be difficult and thorny, then it js that 
their iraſcible is moved, & ſtoutly reſolves 
to paſs through all obſtacles. Ifit be the 
nature oftherhing, that it be hard to be ac- 
Quired, hee only labours in the ſearch,and 
Choice of means, without otber trouble: But 
if thoſe impediments be in bimſelfe, and 


that one forbids him to ſeek after cb4! 
| which 
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which he might eafilie obtaine, then the 
nfl & is greater, becauſe he has to deale 
with bis own paſhons, which comming to 
ſummon all bis ſtrength and forces, (as the 
natural heat againſt the outward cold) con- 
tends againſt his reaſon,and to overſway it, 
repreſents the forbidden objeR, with new 
and ſweeter charmes then was before ima- 
_ Let him bee carefull therefore in 

like occaſions, to temper bis precepts 

judicioufly, that the execution of them 
my not become troubleſome, and with- 
draw him from thoſe evils in ſuch aman- 
der, that he do not perceive the profitable 
cnſtraint,which is put on him. If the ends 
hee tendeth towards, bee honeſt, but the 
means heuſes unhandſome, one muſt trace 
him other paths our to 0btein them, and 
without either oppoſing or claſhing a- 
painſt his defires, fiad out ſome other diſ- 
creet waies to ſtop,or hinder his miſcarria- 
$3. If his aims be evill, yet it is notthe beſt 

_— to refuſe it,but rather reduce 

0 


ul | 
tim tothe neceffity of not deſiring it any 
C 3 more, : 
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more, without ſuffering the loſſe of ſome 
more gratefu\l pleaſure. His paſſions muſt 
be ſet againſt bis paſſios,that ſo thoſe mon- 
fters may deſtroy each other, and by their 
mutual oppoſirion, make a pertect counter- 
poiſe, which may reſtrain, and riethemup 
1najuſtand cquall temper. As a knowing 
Pilot makes every wind to ſerve his need, 
by:turning 'his' ſailes : So a skilfull man 
may apply at kinds of inclinations to ſome 
good. It he be carried to prodigality, one 
may moderate his too preat profuſion, by 
the ſame principle, ſhewing him, that by 
— or beſtowing too largely, heede- 
prives himſelfe'of the meanes,and pleaſure 
of giving ofterr; and ſuffer him ſometimes 
to reduce himſelfe ro the neceffity of not 
havingithe meanes rodo it, and at the ſame 
time, preſent) ſome occaſions thereof ro 
him, rotempthim toir, which will ſhew 
him,that the exceſs of his liberality, makes 
him incapable to continue-it 3 fo this inclt- 
nation ſhall make him reform himſelf, and 
this paſſion will deſtroy it ſelfe with its 

own weapons, Art- 
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Arifttkes counſel! herein, ſeems tome, 
whe too violent, and of roo defficule per- 
formance. The meanes, ſaies he, to cor- 
x&& any oftheir exceſs; is ro do aRioas that 
ie contrary, or tending ro a dire extre- 
wityof oppoſition : And rhus, faies he, the 
foule will of it-ſelfe return tochar juſt pro- 
portion, and mean, where vertue is placed ; 
65a ſtick is made ſtreight by bowing and 
dendivg it the contrary way. But the uſe of 
this precept is dangerous, andrequires great 
viſdome, an accompliſh'd judgement, and 
a undaunted courage, Truly hee that 
ſhould treat young people thus, would ex- 
poſethem ro ſtrange conflias, and perhaps 
their" ſenſes thus ill uſed, might revolt a- 
ganſt ſuch tyrannie. It is good for fach 
8 can, to praiſe it of themſelves; be- 
auſe the violence which any fone docs to 
bimſelfe, is never fo ſenfible,as that which 
proceeds (from another 3 But ro exerciſe 
t'0n/ thoſe tender, and delicate bodies, 
"onld endanger breaking them, by bowing 
them fo-much, Le is ſafer ro prune; and fott- 


Heroick Education; 
ly pare away the ſuperfluities, and ſure the 
ſou'e back, by ingenuous diverſions, yea, 
even by. greater pleaſures, and delights, 
then thoſe we would deprive them of, or 
wean them from. lItthe youth will needs 
paſſe over a bog,do not hinder him,bur lay 
a plank over it for him,that he may not be- 
mire, and ſoil himſelfe : Allthis conſiſts 
only in the manner of managing things; 
and there is ſometimes more trouble in 
doingevill, then in doing good. 


—_ — 


CHAP, V, 
The third Maxime, that hee muſt gain the 
love of bim he governs, and alſo love him 
tevderly ag eine. 


TE may eaſjlie obtaine all this, if from 
the beginning he endeavours to infinu- 

ate himſe <3 ON mind, and eſteem, and 
ſeeks to gaine an intixe beliefe,not by pow- 
rand authority only, to which reaſon, re- 
ſpec, andrruth obliges al] noble minds,but 
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likewiſe by ſweetneſs, and complaiſance, 
andthe marks of a firi&,and cordial affteQ i- 
owhich he muſt ftrive to eſtabliſh reci- 
procally at the very firſt, as the foundation 
ofall his future condut, Ve find now 
adaysehat Politirians effet more by their 
ſecret intelligences, then by the number of 
their Souldiers; and ſtrength of Arms, If 
he can once but knit a ſtri& correſponden- 
with his heart, he--will calily become 
Maſter of bis deſires, whereot that is the 
fountain, The heart is the Forr, or Citra- 
del which commands all the reſt of char lit- 
tle World Man. Whoever conquers but 
that place, ſuddenly brings the reſt into 
lubjeRion ; but thaugh all the reſt were 
ſubdued, yet if that Rood out, he hath bur 
anexteriour puiſſance, which ſhall. never 
make him rule as Soveraign,though he may 
ſometimes force him to complyance, or 0- 
bedience. That Woman had no ſmall rea- 
fog, that vaunted that ſhe govern'd the 4- 
theviey Republick , becauſe ſhe entirely 


poſſeſſed her Husbands will, who bare the 
| greateſt oi 
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greateſt authority. *Tis the heart preſides 

io the councel of our paſſions, and is that 

which produces all onr defires. In that lies 

the ſpring ofall our motions, "cis the repo- 

fitary of our ſecrets,the primum molile of all 

our aQions, the laſt aſleep, and firſt awake, 
all theaffairs of man muſtpaſsthrough this 
office; and though wiſdom, ' or reaſon do 
fomerimes a little reſtrain its power 3 yet 
the ſenſes are ever on its (ide, and being the 
head of a ſtrong fa&ion, it may cauſe many 
huge troubles, if it be provoked and ſtirred 
by irritations. As ſoon as the eyes receive 
the ſpecies of any objeR, they are immedi- 
ately preſentedto the heart by rhe imagina- 
tion, and the mind hath no ſhare till after 
the other powers have taſted their fill, We 
muſt therefore firſt gainthe hearr ifwe will 
poſſeſs the whole man : by this means we 
ſhalt nor make himonly delight,and eſteem 
things preſent to be good, but he will take 
Pleafure alſo to obſerve them, '' One may 
win fometbing by the power of perſwaſton 
on a foul; truth well expreſs'd does ever 
gain 
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gin belief” but yet is not always followed, 
Words are bur wind, as we uſe to ſay, they 
zeonly a ſound, which cannot enter, un- 
kfs they find a paſſage ready open'd, bur 
feQion is a CharaQer which penetrates 
through the heart, opens the door ir (ele, 
2nd makes a deep impreſſion. *F'is a Prince 
which obtains an Empire ſo much the more 
abſolute, by how much the obedience is 
more voluntary, _ It produces many good 
efets, in a perſon whom oge governs : 
Firſt, it.makes him plyant, and ſubmuſhve 
toall commands for tear of diſplealing, and 
{oforthe faults he (hall happen trocommir, 
there wilt need no other puniſhment, but 
only to tetifie a little: froxdeur, or coldnefs 
of afeRion.' Even as God: punithesy' the 
offences of thofe he loves, by withdrawing 
part of his graces from.them 3 that rhereby 

their earneſt defircs to recover thoſe bleſ- 

ſiogsa gain, may reduce them. to their de- 

voir again , .and the fear of being deprived 

ofthem afterward may keep them ſo con- 


ſtantly for ever, Secondly, be will learn 
with 
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with far greater facility and eaſe what- 
ſoere ſhall be enjoined by a perſon whom 
he foves;, becauſe the deleRation will be 
Joined to theOutility, Love is a puiſſant 
Maſter, having ever both the attenrion,and 
afidujty of his Diſciples: The cauſe why 
young men learn with difficulry, is becauſe 
their heart is as twere divided and diverted 
by exteriour objeRts, they cannot ſocaſily 
rally their forces which ſtray without, and 
which are neceſlary to digeſt the nouriſh- 
ment which is infuſed in chem 3 but when 
their affection adheres, and cleaves to him 
that governs, they ſuck, and greedily ſwal- 

_ lowallhis precepts, and that amity which 
* thakesthings become ſemblable, and alike, 
and the means proportionate, produces al- 
ſoa certain communication of ſpecies, and 
conformity of manners, of ſentiments of 
languape, and of actions. Asone may dif- 
cover in all ſuch as do reciprocally affect 
oneanother. I beiceve the cauſe of it is, 
becauſe one does carefally obſerve the actt- 


ons of thoſe whom we wiſh well roz and be- 
cauſe 
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auſe we always think rhem noble, and thus 
conſidering them with ſome delight, they 
imprint themſelves inſenfibly within us. 
Or elſe it is, becauſe we frequent them oft- 
ner, and thar conſtant ſociety, does beget a 
conformity of habits 3 or in fine, becauſe 
the will does'Gt it ſelf go forth, to joyn with 
thething beloved, and even be transformed 
into it. In the third place, this affection 
will greatly incite, andprompt the young 
man to pleaſe him, to hear him, to beleeve 
and imitate him, The power of God muſt 
inthe firſt place, reign molt ſoverargnly, 
and abſolutely over men: and 1n the next 
place that of Parents, and laſt of all the 
power and authority of thoſe, who have the 
care and charge of our edacation, who are 
the fathers, as I may fitly call chem, of our 
minds. *Tis God is the firſt canſe of our 
being, towhich our Parents do contribute 
afterwards ; bringing as Twere the groſler 
materials, which being ſet vp in a natural 
frame, are afterwards adorned,and furniſh- 
edby theſe our Tutors, . And theſe mult 


imitate 
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imitate God in all his conduR, ſince they 


immediately ſucceed him in his authority ; 
Now the firſt thing God requires of men, is 
the hearr ; when we have given up, and per- 
fectly inhmurred that part to him, we find 
no more repugnance, or reluctancy in our 
obedtence,whereas thoſe who have no other 
obj-c: bur the fear of puniſhments, or the 


' . hopeof rewards, ſeldome attain to any high 


. perfection. It is the ſame in moral things, 

1f he that teaches them do not make him- 
ſelf beloved, he will be followed but co!d- 
ly : when we would obtain any thing from 
a great perſon, we make uſe of ſome plez. 
fing Advocate to mediate for us. The 
mind and will are abſolute Monarchs, and 
will have vs obſerve the ſame circumſtan- 
ces and ceremony towards them. Andthe 
art of pleaſing is a powerful motive to pet- 
fivade, and impetrate. 


CHAP. 
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JW CHuaPe. VI. 
How we mu i make wſe of this Maxime, 


'JE muſt nevertheleſs mannage this bu- 
lineſs cautiouſly, and warily, leſt be 
confound his reſpect with his tenderneſs, 
a loſe his authority of reprehenſton by too 
much complaiſance ; *Tis a great art to 
tow how to accommodate love with ma- 
x{ty,and join ſeverity with (weetneſs,with- 
out too much ſoftneſs. Amity requires a 
certain proportion which may oblige one 
todeſcend ſometimes to youthful Senti- 
ments, which-muſt be practiſed in ſuch a 
manner,that they by degrees be elbow dout, 
ad manly ones implanted in their ſtead. 
When the Poets make wprter transform'd 
moa Bull, or the like, to communicate 
timſelfto his lovers, they yet always leave 
lome marks 8 foot-ſtepsof his divinity un- 
&r thoſe ſhapes. When Painters make the 


portraictute of any one in ſmall, chey have 
a care 
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brightneſs, which was before wrapt up in 


men, are Gods Lievtenants inthis functt- 
| On, aid as he became man, to teach men, [6 Ft 
' they muſt in ſome, ſort imitate Children, 
| wWhileſt they inftrucet them, alwayes a&FÞ 

commodating themſelves to their 2ge1 
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a care to keep all the dimenſions proporti- 
onableto the face, 2nd body they mean to 
repreſent, though in a far leſs volume, And 
when God himſelf, through his immortal 
goodneſs was pleaſed to give himſelf to 
men, and illuminate them with his own 


ſuch thick Clouds z knowing they were but 
Children whom he would inſtruct,and whom 
the Father had committed to his educati- 
on, he would not appear in lightning and 
thunders, nor in the luſtre of his greatneſs, 
which would have dazled and blinded them, 
in ſtead of cnlighthing rhemz bot he became 
likeunto them, and madehimſfelt ſenfible, 
that he might enter into their ſpirits by 
their ſenſes, and yet his divinity kept its 
grandeur, and ful majeſty,in this loweſt byu- 
mility, & 2baſement.Governours of young 
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metimes. ſoorhing their humours, and 
boping tothem, but having ſtill aneye 
| Bad car to make them reap fome berictit 
fom all cheir aRrons, and thoughts, ever 
niſing their minds inſenſibly ro bigher 
nps, and making their own fentiments 
tle ftaires whereby they muſt climb upto 
tme perfetion. But yet he muſt not loſe 
tisauthority by this complyance. When 
- Fiman will take ſome great burthen on his 
lacks be Roops rotake it, and then he not 
Gelyraiſes himſelf again, but bears up the 
 Wreight chat is laid on; In the ſame man- 
e Ficrought he co appropriate and fir himſelf 
+ $0 bis charge, and preſently when he is 
etabliſhed , and become abſolute Maſter 
ofthis mind, and will, he muſt advatice to 
- $iisown poſtore again, and raiſe the youth 
{Prwith himro higher, and nobler things. 
*# "Tis an old Proverb, that familiarity 


ceds contempt 3 and is alſo : _ cet- 
tnexperience, that gravity takes off con- 
hdence, and affe&ion. But he thar can pre- 


erve a familiar Majefty , that can pleaſe 
| D with- 
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. from without, when the Tutor is not ho 
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without flattery, reprove without offenct 
ſubjeX withour alienating, exerciſe with 
our wearying, and recreate without de 
banching 3 ſuch an one will illuminate thi 
foul, conquer the heart, and find every pow 
er, and taculty ready prepared to receivgll & 


any good impreſſion. r 
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CHAP. VII. mn 


Three things which hinder the reſpef?, and if i: 


mity af young men towaras their Goverf 0 
nor, M7 


TT Here are three things which hinded & 
4 - one from preſerving amity, and re 
ſpeX in a young ſpirit, The one come 


nour'd, and eſteemed by the Parents, Dog » 


-meſticks, Friends, or compagnons of hin 
- he governs, Examples are a living Boory tþ 


whoſe CharaQers eaſily imprinethcmſelvy 


- in him that reads them, Exterior thingy q 
- are very powerful on any foul, but prindy tr 


pal) 
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pally on thoſe whoas yer do uor aR but by 
the counſel of their ſenſ.s, who having nox 
jet their own ſentiments fully perfected ia 
T them, are conſtrained to rely on the judg- 
ments of others in whom they confide. Thc 
ſecond hinderance proceeds from the nae!! 
nlinclination of youth, who being promp- 
ted totheir.own pleaſures,abhor, and dete(s 
allthat reſtrain, or impede them 3 waick: 
makes them -look.on their Governors, as 
'F tedifturbers of their repoſe, and enemies 
'J oitheir delights and ſenſualicies, which in 
mediately breeds avertion in them, And 
this is the more difficuit co overcome, bc- 
Y ciule it is more natural; and your': is lie 
&d,and condi. ed at firſt meerly © y 1471170, 
wo bandies ag2in{t all that is oppoſe! to 
der,” That which cauſes diftemp::s, 25 
maladies inthe body is the contrariety « 
ſue1 qualities which are incompitit'c , ai. 
thisal/oworks the ſamz: off & 5 19 Or 0143 
ders, and produces love, or hutres, 20001 - 
ding as the obje&s are conform he. o5 c 1. 
lfay to its propenlions. He inuſt ito; 
| D 2 there- 
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therefore to overcome this obſtacle,and nox 
have nature for his enemy at the firſt, By 
make a diſſembled agreement with her, to 
deceive her with the more advantage. The 
third proceeds from the Governor himlelf, 
when citherby indecent aRions, or vicious 
habits, he loſes the authority annexed to 
his charge, by ſuch defes in his own per- 
fon. There is no better Art whereby to 
g2in eſteem, then to become worthy of ſuch 
eſteem 3 Reſpe& is a tribute which vertue 
commands, and acquires even from hoſe 
that hate it. Thoſe that poſſeſs it need uſe 
no Arts, nor falſe Grimaces, ſhe always 
keeps i1cr own Majeſty, and is revered by 
the greateſt powers, though ſhe cannot 
make her ſelf be always beloved. Lee himbe 
careful cherefore to deſerve honor, and obe- 
dience, rather then to exa& it, If be will 
bring theſe truirs forth in his diſciple, be 
muſt have the root of it to grow within 
himſelf, The honour of a Prince, if foun- 
ded only in the number, and ftrength of bis Y the 
guards, is but a vain appearance in his e | 
k 
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js, and as ſuch an one hath notrue Majes 
ly, but only a few outward pomps, and 

dy ſhows, ſo neither is he truely re- 
Feed, or obſerved, but onely with a re- 
aliation of ſeeming devoirs, and flattering 
outward geſtures. That Tutor who hath 
J 2gravity but in his words, and threats, 
Raines no more obedience, then his diſciple 
capable of fear. If he do any ignoble aQi- 
ons, be pulls down a[l -hat his diſcourſe, 
orteaching had built, an«| even tempts, and 
invites the youth to imitate him, if what he 
Udwere pleaſing and voluptuous, or expo- 
&s himſelf to laughter, and derifion if his 
ions were ridiculous. 


_—E— 
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CHaP. VIIL 
Of Pedants, and their ſeveral kinds, 


T happens very oft, that thoſewho have 
not any qualities whereby to render 
fiemſelves commendable, will ſeek to gain 
Wthority by an affetarion of wiſdom, a 

D 3 havghty _ 
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:zughty countenance, or an imperious ac- 
G%nt , not ſpeaking bur with diſjointed 
' words, orelſe extending to a prolixity of 
diſcourſe, as if they did preach, pronoun- 
Cing their follies like rare ſentences, The 
poor youth who hears , but underand; 
them not, is more canfounded, then inſtru- 
Qed by his precepts; and as thoſe things 
which diſpleaſe do eaſily diſtaſt, from this 
diſguſt they come ro ſlight ſuch things, and 
from this ſlighring there ariſes hatred, 
which does encreaſe if they {trive to uſe 
force : T!\ist''ey endeavour ro remedy by 
harſh means, or ruder ſtripes, and fo loſe 
their power ty too much nfing of it, or it 
they meet 2 docile ſpirit, they make it by 
ſuch unhandſome trearments to become 
dull, and degenerate, They cominir ano- 
ther fau'r,which has ruined many perſonsoi 
fair hoprs.and promiſes,and that by order- 
ing, &proporetoning,or difpoſingof things 
according :totheir own nature , and not tO 
the capacity of hitn they-govern. Like 2 
Teylior that ſhon!dtake meaſure of is ov 

oay 
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body for another mans clozths, or as a Phy- 
ſrian who over loving Bacchus his ſucking 
bottle himſelf, ſhould preſcribe Wine to 
mother man in the height of a burning Fe- 
er, They will reform the ſu5ject they are 
working on, in ſtead of conforming them- 
elves to his ability, It muſt be his care 
tlat.inſtructs to- prepare fit precepts for 
lim that is to ſearn. It is much eaſter to 
aange the Leſſons; then to alter his under- 
landing, Whena Glove is too ſtrait, we 
buſt not cut,. or pare away the hand, 
but chooſe another Glove that better firs 
If 


Theſe faults proceed from three different 
auſes, which makes three ſorts of Pedants, 
The firſt is want of judgment, and that is 
lential, and incorrigible, and ſuch kind 
t people ſhould never undertake to govern 
thers, wanting indecd the skill to rule, and 
govern themſelves, Thoſe have this un- 
lzppineſſe that they do every thing out of 
me, and never keep a due regularity, or e- 
Wlity intbeir actions, if they reprove, 'tis 
D 4 nor 
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Not without exceſs, and outrage, if they 
Praiſe tis without diſcretion, they reſuſe 
what they ſhould grant, and permit what 
they ſhould forbid; ſometimes theydi- 
late the Spirit by too great a licence, and 
otherwhile depreſs, and reftrain it by ex- 
ceſs of rigour, and wanting a foundation of 
firm, and ſolid principles they do good, or 
evil only by hap-hazzard. 


ETA —_ —_— ————— 


CHAP. IX. 


Second kind of Pedants, 


He ſecond kind , is of ſuch who are 
truly full of knowledge, and alſo have 
ſome colour, and tinAure of vertue, | 

but they want that experience which is thc 
true, and Only guide , for having never ap- 
plyed themſelves but only to the contem- 
plation of high notions , they find them: 
ſelves but Novices, when they come to a@t 
on. They have brave Idea's, and ſpeculati- 
ons of many things , which like _ 
om- 
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Common-wealch, can never be put in pra- 
Rile, They ſpeak only out of Books, and 
reaſon altogether with others Arguments 
and thougb they are not ignorant of what 
they ſhou!d do, yet how to do any thing re- 
quired, they are to ſeek for. They will 
produce myriads of examples, and pre- 
cepts, but not one that is expedient. If you 
akthem counſel,they will give you Seneca's 
or Plutarchs, they are more knowing in the 
ftrigues of Ceſar, and Pompey, then inthoſe 
of Exgland, France, or Spain, They have 
ſindicd replies, for al ſorts of complements, 
which chey uſe without choice,or diſtinRi- 
| %,andare forcd totye uptheir rongues in 
2a More becoming ſilence, when that bor- 
| 1Owed ſtore is exhauſted. Theſe moſt or- 
dinarily do every thing indiſcrectly, and 
unhandſomly, . when they chiok to ſtroke 
they ſcratch, and ſpend themſelves in uſe- 
leſs labours ; for they being only Copies, 
20d nor having any thing of their own 
ſtock, are perpetually conſtrained to beg, 
and borrow from the dead,thoſe ſametbings 


which 
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which they diſtribure amovegſt the living, 
and muſt {ti1] have a conſultation with the;s 
Authors, and Maſters, before they can in. 
{truR tceir diſciples. And therefore we 
muſt not wonder it their carriage be often 
as ridiculous as the change cf times, ang 
cuſtomes is various through the world. 


— —_— ———_— 


CrnaP. X. 
The third kind of Pedants, 


He third ſore, or kind, are the half 

| learned, to whom there cleaves much 
preſumprion, and ſelf conceit : they 
aregreattalkers, lovers of their own op1ni- 
ons, enemies of whatever comes from 0- 
thers, rude, and violent in their converſati- 
ons, reſty;deſpiſers, and melancholy. Theſe 
kind'ofcreatures ſhould be excluded, not 
only from the converſation of all young 
people, but even from all humane. ſociety. 
They will ſhew themſelves to be of eminent 
parts, wherever they appear, alwayes ftri- 
ving 
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ingto be above orhers bythe1r ex*ravagane 
cies, © Oftheſe three ſorts, the fiilt 1s dan-: 
rous, the ſecond unprofit2ble , the laft 
ribleſome; and importunate, The one 
mides not the judgement aright, the other 
confounds and intangles it, andthe third 
liſpleaſes, and diſtaſtes it * Ic is almoſt the: 
fame with young, and delicate imaginatt- 
0ns; and defires, as with great belſtcd Vo- 
men, who mark rhe frairoi their VVombs, 
vith impreſſions of thoſe objeRs that are 
moſt expoſed to their fight, according as, 
they fancy,or delight in them, for which ma- 
ry do uſe to place the ſweeteſt, 6 moſt plea- 
ing objets they 'can before them, that fo 
beholding , and conſidering nothing. but 
what is lovely , they may conceive hand- 
ſome; and rate Iders. A mind that 1s not 
beforehand accuſtomed ro any Habits, does 
eaſily rakethe print; and form 0! thoſe att- 


ons which it ſees much practiſed by thoſe 


be does frequent,” and whom he much af- 
fects. Thar which molt ordinarily makes 


children reſemble their fathers, 15 not ſo 
mucÞ 
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much the blood, and grofler ſubſtance, 
which is of it ſelf indifferently apt for any 
figure, bucthe mothers lively apprehenfi- 
on, in;z7hom the image of her hvsband is 
commonly more ſtrongly imprinted, then 
any other. The Governour is Father of 
the young mans mind, and ſpirit, the ima- 
gination which receives all the ſpecies, and 
1mapes of objects is the mother, who pro- 
pounds nothing to the underſtanding, but 
what ſhe ſees moſt frequently acted, and 
which moſt pleaſcs her. 


Caa?. XI. 
Of the qualities of good Governonrs, 


tn... —_ 


T is neceſſary therefore to have a man, 
who beſides his ſweetneſs of nature, and 
vertuous habits, which are eflentially re- 
quiſite in ſuch a charge, muſt have alſo 4 
good garb, and accort Carriage in his acti 
ons. A mildneſle, and facility of ſpeech, 
ingenious mind and viſage, modeſty, plea 


fingnels, 
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fogneſs, complaiſance, civility, diſcretion, 
2manly, yer humble and difcreet conft- 
&nce, and above all perfe& intelligence of 
thethings of the world, which concern the 
ative lite, which conſiſts in knowing, or 
finding out rhe nature, and propenſtons of 
every One, and framing, or accommoda- 
ting himſelf ro them without baſeneſs, or 
flattery 3in being vers'd in the Modes, and 
Manners of the times preſent, and the cu- 
tlomes of the places he reſides in, in beha- 
ving himſc}fe diſcreetly amongſt either 
great perſons, or bis own equalls, or bis 
inferiours, in ſpeaking, and being ſilent in 
ſeaſon, in being prudent and foreſighted 
11 judging, and comming off fairly in com- 
pany without any affeRation of vain para» 
ds,or applauſe, is finding quick and fab- 
tileexpedients, to diſengage himſelf fromy 
2 bad buſineſs, and having 2 Magzzin, or 
ſtore of prudence, and courage to make ule 
of in time of particular intrigues, and ren- 
contres which fall out coo often in chts un- 


lappy age. As for thoſe other qualities 
whict 
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which concetn the ſoul , piety , probity, 


 ervidition, wiſedom , and goodneſs, I dg 


not bring theſe into the lift, becauſe they 
are tO be ſuppoſed in him, as foun-iations 
abſolutely neceſſary without which all the 
reſt wou'd fall to ruine;. andif it ſeemdif- 
ficu'tto meer a man compleated with all 
theſe parts and gifts, ar leatt one mult chuſe 
a perſon as neer this model as tis poſſible, 
and riiough he have not all theſe perteQi- 
ons, yer ar lcalt let him be free from the de- 
feas that are oppoſite to them, and fo be 1n 


ſome capacity to attain them. 


ett. 


& CHnaPe, XII: | 
Ofthe moſ? ordinary defects, which breed is 
young people. 


| E will at firſt find work enougi 
| which nature bath prepared for hin; 


for a young foul how noble, or higi 
ſoere it be, is ever full of miny deteds 


which he muſt weed out carcfally 1nthe ve- 
| O1NNL08 
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ginning before he caſt the good ſeed in it. 
They are ſo many diſpoſitions contrary to 
vertue, which-muſt be rid thence, before 
-yoican bring himtoa right poſture. As 
before grace can be received, we mult be 
throughly purged from ' fin. The moſt 
common are tubborrineſs, {loath, felf-love, 
credulity, averſion from all labour, levity, 
immodeſty, depraved appetites, and ſeve- 
fal others, of which ſome are born wikt-usz 
others are communicated by contagion, 
which often ſucceed one another, and are 
ready to ſpring ap afreſh in the rooms of 
thoſe we had newly rooted out thence, He 
muſt be very wary, and gentle in his pro- 
ceedings, having an eye tothe cauſes, qua- 
lities, and circumſtancesof the defects. If 
they be abſolutely vicious, as certain baſe, 
and unworthy inclinations, they. muſt be 
oppoſed with more rigour then others need 
to be, and be rendred as odious, and hate- 
ful as*ris poſſible, be muſt ſhew how l-fa- 
youredthey appear in others, and ftrive to 
divert him fromuch thoughts by other 1m- 


ploiments, 
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ployments, caufing himto undergo ſome 
ſhame, reproach, or diſdain if he fall fou! 
on them again, drawing him by degrees to 
ations thit are quite contrary, in whichhe 
may find both delight, and honour. And 
itrhey be of thoſe little imperſe&ions 
which ate incident ro that tender age, and 
not totheir nature, they muſt be managed 
more delicately, and ſomerimes even win- 
 Ked at: as being the figns, and rokens of ſpi- 
rit, andwit, which may be turned into ver- 
tues, if they be judiciouſly wrought upon, 
and direed to good ends. 


Caay. XLIE. 
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T hbree meanes to correft our evil inclinations, 


Hilofophers aflign three means to cor- 

re&onr ſelves: the one is to fly from 
thoſe objes, towhich we areallured ; the JJons 
ſecond is to oppoſe, andcombar our path» Þ 
ons one with. another : and the rhird 1s to anc 


aſſzult rhem openly by meer ſtrength of 
reaſon, 
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won; The firſt of theſe is neither gene- 
108; nor elwayes./ efteQual 3 becauſe we 
kppen oft.to: meet that which we think to 

m,nor.is that the way to ſtrike to 
tieroot/ of the evil. Chi & ferito nel caore 
mw ſuggr. The ſecond is not vertuous, 
tiough it be utile.. The third is more He- 
mck and noble, but likewiſe 'tis | more 
lificult, The beſt meanes, is to blend, and 
pply all theſe three together with diſcreti- 
0, -according as. the exigency requires. 
vomertimes they:muſt be diverted; and dif- 
ldby the luſtre, and clear light of truth, 
vythe charming beauty of verttie, and the 
athſome deformity of vice 3 other times 
vy (hunning its fight and rencontre, and 
Wy and then exetuding them by entertain- 
bp fone other hone ft pleaſures, which may 
licuſt them quire out + vin When we 
ould weaken an enemy, we create diviſt- 
Ms amongſt them. So muſt we likewiſe do 
your paſſions, caſt in che apple of diſcord 
nd let them be deſtroyed, one by another. 


& defires of Glory, and Honour hath 
E ſtifled 
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ſtified the motions of ſenſuality in. many 
breaſts. The: love of : Women has often 
made a narrow covetous heart to become 
hberal, yea prodigal 3 But he muſt havea 
mighty care to hinder thar paſſion that is 
Victor from triumphing over the liberty 
the ſou, leſt it ſhould ere an abſoluterty- 
ranny there. Nor muſt we utterly extin- 
guiſh the pafſions, but only tame, and mo- 
derate their exceſs : for they are vicious or. 
ly in as much-as they' exceed; and being 
brought to a juſt, 2nd even temper, they be- 
come inſtruments of vertue, and make the 
ſoul a&withthe more tife and vigour. 


Lo —— We 
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Theend of the firſt Part. 
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FF Aving brought him to a 
FEARS SS remper fit to receive 
ky good impreſſions, his care 
hae) muſt tend towards two 
Ae? things, which con-Center 

” ' in one again, - that 1s, to 
wake an honeſt well bred Man. The firſt 
s touching the Body, and the other the 
Soul; for theſe two parts being reciPro- 
ally dependents, and concurrents together 
in a&ions, they have both need of cu _ 
E 2 
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If Polititians give Princes maximes wher: 
by to command well, they likewiſe pre- 
ſcribe Ls to Subjects to obey well. 'Tis 
vainto give the ſoul light, and illuminati- 
on whereby to reaſon, unlefle we alſo dif- 
poſe the body to follow its counſels, More- 
over although habits depend upon the ſou! 
as their original, yet there are ſome which 
reſide in the body as in their proper ſub- 
jeR : It is therefore needful that he have 
diſpoſitions fitted tc zeceivethem, as well 
as a ſoul to produce and bring them forth, 


CHAP. I. 
Three ſorts of corporal habitudes. 


: Z [He corporal habits are of three ſorts, 
ſome conſiſt of interiour ations, and 


the conformity ofthe body with the ſupeti- 
or part, by meatis of which it obeys, and 
ſubmits without repugnance to whatever 
reaſon preſcribes, even againſt, or contra 


ry.tO its own appetites. Theſe are not 2C- 
- quir 
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quird but through long uſe and praQice, 
and arethe perfe&ion, and conſummation 
of mans wiſedom. The ſecond have ano- 
ther obje&, atid look not ſo much to the 
ſoul, as upon its union with the body, both 
which naturally defiretheir own preſerva- 
tion, By theſe a man uſes to reſtrain, and 
d&prive himſelfe of all thoſe chings that 
might haſten his end, or diſcompoſe his 
bealth. And becauſe young people through 
want of knowledge, of care, and of power * 
togovern, and curb themſelves, do cafily 
Fr to ſuch things as do them hurt, and 

uſethe ſame nature which gives them 
the inſtin& to preſerve their health, docs 
likewiſe give them, an appetiw to follow 
that which does deſtroy it. Therefore thoſe 
| 'bat have them in their charge muſt wiſely 
| I ſupply thoſe little defeRts ot their age, Cha- 
- | fity managing fo precious a jewel g not that 
| £ | would take away the uſe of all things that. 
| repleaſing, or offend nature whileſt I in- 
- | tend to prote® ir,nor make that life unbap- 
py which 1 would prolong: no, I would 
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only pare away what is ſuperfluous, That 
which is neceſlary, is never hurtful, and 
what is exceſſive, can never be neceſſary, 
Nature, fſayes Seneca, is content with a lit- 
tle, one may eaſily ſatisfie it, opinion hath 
never enough, becauſe it hath no bounds, 

or limits, but ſtill leaps from one deſireto 
another. Let us therefore allow nature 
what ſhe ought to have, and take from opj- 
nion what we ought not to give it, This | 

a vertuveeſſential toan honeſt man, which 
Place amongſt thoſe of the body, not that 

It proceeds not from the empire of the 
Foul: But becauſe it terminates primitive- 
ly in the body, and tends to take away-tl 

' means of Fnoying the ſpirit & life. I place 
this not only inthe moderation of eating & 
drinking, but univerſally in the abſtinence, 
from all exceſs and diſorder, which decayes 
the body, over-clouds the ſpirit and mind, 
enervates the ſtrength and force, invades 
the health, ſhortens the life, and makes thc 
ſoul to become aſlaveto its own luſt, and 


pleaſures, I am willing one ſhould taſte 0 
| 1nnocet 
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innocent enjoyments 3 but not that they 
ſhouldenjoy, and enchain us. We ſhould 
make uſe of them as Princes do of their 
Buffoons, whoſe counſel they never take, 
nor ever Call them into their preſence, but 
when they mean to loſe an hour, or two in 
paſtime. Of all kinds of exceſs that of the 
mouth is the moſt ſhameful, and prejudi- 
cial: for being groſs, and material,it makes 
2man all fleſh, and blood ; and, as all that 
© i ſuperfluous in us, turns into ſuch hu- 
mors which are moſt predominant. If we 
are melaticholy, it breeds and amaſles black 
tumors, encreaſes choler, and inflames 
the blood ; and fo of others the like; and 
therefore we thereby do but lag weapons 
tour paſſions to make a civil war in our 
jg mn boſomes, or heap up fewel on thoſe 
flames that ſha!l conſume us. From thence 
ariſe thoſe groſs vapours which climb 1nto 
Our brain, making us dull, and heavy, un- 
Uiet, reſty , and ſometimes depriving us 
even of the liberty of its funcions. And 
this begets alſo another uohappireſs which 
E <4 E 4 iS 
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is that we accuſtome, and ſubje& our ſelves 
ſo much to. ſuperfluous things, that being 
changed into habits, they become at iſ 
altogether neceſlary to us. Which is 7 
reaſon why great perſons, who are wot to 
live.more delicately then others, are much 
more to be piticd when reduced to neceſſi- 
ty, ſtanding in need ofmuch more then na- 
ture of her ſelf does want for her converſz 
rion, Cato feared the ſobriety of Ceſer more 
then his courage.. *Tis that which made 
him indefatigable in his labours,as fortune 
made him invincible to his. enemies. He 
eat little, Jaboured much, went on foot in 
the front of his Armies, bare-headed inthe 
moſt ſcorching beats of Summer, and tie 
moſt biti}fFW inter froſts, He uſed his 
body to all hardſhips, and inconveniencies, 
and gave it no more repoſe then what ws 
needfu! to continue his labour : But above 
all *cis noted that hedrank very little wine, 
Thoſe who cannot imitate him, I ſhal coun 
ſel them ar leaſt to follow him as necr 3s 


They can; if they mean to ſucceed han 
is 
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hisglory. This vertue muſt be acquired 
bydegrees, and ſteps, uſing the body by lit- 
tle andlittle to be deprived of its eaſe, or 
a leaſt not to be ſubjeR to ir. This in- 
deed cannor be praRiſed without uſing a 
kind of violence to nature, But being tor 
us.g00d , there ſhould be no complaint, 
fince the remedy though it be harſh is ſaln- 
tay: 

The third ſort are touching the body 
andexteriour ations, conliſting in exer- 
ciles,which ate ordinarily taught the young 
Nobility, for which having particular Ma- 
ers, the Governor need to have no orher 
care, but to make him be aſfiduous, and di- 
ligent, and to make him to loyg thoſe exer- 
Ciles, in ſuch ſort, that he do not rhereby 
draw off his affetion from higher and 
more noble things, but efleem of them as 
his divertiſement , not bis imploymente. 
For thoſe are no fundamental qualities, nor 
do they make a man commendable of them- 
ſelves, bur only inas much as they dire 


him towards vertue, andare joined tO the 
divine 


Herotck Education. 
divinegraces of his mind and ſpirit, eſpe- 
cially in men of great quality, whowill 
not take any profeſhon, and ſhould only 
ſcorn- to be altogether ignorant of them, 
In this rank I place riding the great hork, 
fencing, mufick both of voice, and inſtru- 
ments, dancing} vaulting , plauſibility of 
ſpeech, a graceful garb, and accort carri- 
age, a hard "5me mind and preſence, and all 
Other ſuch like qualities which only con. 
cern his behaviour, and comelineſs of a&i- 
on, which indeed one (ſhould endeavourto 


1 


4 have, but never propound them as the 
higheſt aime, or perfe&ion, but as orna. 
ments, andembelliſhments fitring for men 


of rank and quality. For as great perſons 
never put all their eſtares in Jewels, and 
ornaments, fo neither muſt we make our 
Capital 'and foundation of ſuch vertues, 
which may be common to vitious perſons. 
Neither muſt we deſpiſe them ; becauſe 
they are handſome additions, and little 
beightniogs , which ſets off the Juſtre of 


the ſoule, with greater advantage,and admt- 
ration. 
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ration. The beſt Maxime I can give to 
rain theſe, and todo all things compleat- 
ly, is to do them without conſtraint, or af- 
feRation, with a natural aſſurance, and an 
ingenuous confidence, imploying all on s 
2rr, to hide that art from open view. But 
above all not to brag of any thing, whatſo- 
ever advantage one may have above others, 
For in that inſtant thatwe make a ſhew of 
knowing much, and doing things well, or 
having a good opinion of our ſelves, we 
ezin the diſeſteem of all others, It is ex- 
tream good likewiſe to frequent ſach per- 
ſons very often, whole manners, and aQ1- 
ons are pleaſing, which without Jadour 
will inſenſibly inſpire the geſture, and be- 
haviour into our imaginations, and that 
without either affetation, or ſtudied po- 
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The Governors ſecond end and care, touching 
the foul, divided wits two parts, the Taferi- 
onr, and Snperionr. | 


— 


He Second, and principal end, and 
aim of the Governor, is to dreſs and 
cultivate the ſoa}, which we conſider two 
wayes, according to the divers funRions it 
doesexerciſe, Firſt, as it imagines, re- 
ceives, retains, and digeſts the ſpecies com- 
ming from the ſenſes. Secondly, as itrea- 
ſons, and deliberates. The firſt is com- 
pos'd of three powers, which require an 
exaQ care: for from thoſe all the defects, 
or perfe&tions of man do ordinarily pro- 
ceed, viz. from rhe imagination, common 
ſenſe, and the memory: The firſt of theſe 
- muſt be regulated in its defignes, diſorde- 
red apitations, its falſe apprehenſion ot ob- 
je&s, and above all vulgar opinions, which 


conſiſt in admiring too faculely, aRingby 
cuſtome 
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wſtome and by example', embracing the 
judgement of others, paſſionately {ding 
with parties, loving, bating, praiſing, bla- 
ming without good grounds, cntertaining 
opinions, becoming retraRory, and eaſily 
reliſhing, and favouring the paſſions, and 
intereſts of others, judging and cenſuring all 
things,and a thouſand other ſuch like weak- 
refles, which ariſe from the imbecillity,or 
lazineſs of the imagination, which had ra» 
ther rely, and truſt the reports of others, 
then take the pains to preſent every thing 
tothe judgment ro examine them through- 
ly, He nwſt be careful therefore to fir 
and fraight the imagination with £o0d, and 
choice things, maintain it in a liberty of 
conſidering and weighing every thing, ap- 
plying it to ſolid things, and ſhewing him 
the vanity of thoſe obic&s it apprebends, 
and falſely admires. This power and facul- 
ty, bath one great defc &, which is that it - 
repreſents things greater then they are, and 
ten abuſes the mind and will, making 


them belecye and defire that which is le 
Ef on an 
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andevil. He muſt endeavour earneſtlyty 
enlighten this, and reſtrain that imperugf.. 
ty, which does overſway, and biaſs it, and 
mak<s it rove and wander, and this he muſi 
fix on what it does, and mingle ſome plez- 
ſure with all its occupations that it may ſtil 
be preſent, for having ſome pleaſing end, 
it will wholly apply it ſelfe thereto, and not 
| beſcattered, and parcel'd towards fo many 
ſeveral objects at the ſame time. 
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Of common ſenſe, andthe memory, 
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He ſecond,which is the commonſenſe, 

 »Þ£ isapeeceof great importance. Tis 
that which purifies, diſgeſts, and ranges all 
the ſpecies in a prepared readineſs for the 
mind, and judgement. One muſt rhe: efore 
be very careful roreach himall chings with 
ancafie method, and a certain order, that 
may make bim {ce every thing clearly, and 


not entangle and perplex bim, res 
1M 
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timwith univerſal principles, which may 
ſerve him for a foundation, by no meanes 
confounding, or puzling him with mulri- 
tudes of precepts, and leſſons : But by a 
ſmeet ſucceſſion make him paſs from one 
ſep to another, raiſing him by degrees from 
the loweſt, to the higheſt things, and uſing 
him betimes to obſerve the like order inall 
bis aQFions, and to ſuſtain himſelf upon 
firm principles. This contributes very 
much ro judgement and diſcourſe, and is 
extream neceſſary, as well-for the acquiſt- 
tion of profound Sciences, as tor the ordi- 
nary condudt of ones life. 

* The third which is Memory, bath been 
ſlighred, and deſpiſed by many men. Se- 
#ca makes but ſmal account of it, yet there 
ae others that approve, ' and improve lt as 
much as pofſible.To me it ſeems very uſe- 
ful: as Barns and Cellars tothoſe that will 
buy provifions of Corn and Wine. I con- 
feſs, according tothat Idea which they pro- 
pound of an auſtere Savage, and unſociable 
Wiſdom which ſome affect, it is not fo 
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 confiderableto them. But for ſuch as will 
tame, and familiarize Vertue,and Sciences, 
and: make them enter into our common 
CO , and converſation, ſuch ought 
to make good proviſion of things laying up 
a ſtore 1n the cells, and repoſitories of their 
memory, to make uſe of upon occaſion, it 
being needful for them to know how peo- 
ple lived in times paſt, as well as what the 
Modes ofthe times preſent are, It is parti: 
cularly requiſite for thoſe that intermeddle 
with affairs of State, either in Peace or 
War. Ir playes its part in all occurrences, 
and ought \ſtill to accompany. the Judge- 
went, as the Secretary that hath the keep- 
ing of all its regiſters , and does firſt pro- 
poundall the fubjects on which a man 15 to 
act ; It is requiſite likewiſe for the facility, 
andelegancy of diſcourſe, to provide fit, 
and/ apt words whereby to expreſs our 
rhovghts quaintly, without grating the cars 
of the hearers , by disjointed and harſh 
words, which ſeem as they were drawn like 


a bucket out of adeepwell, and yet run like 
a kennel, 
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tkenoel, whoſe little ſtream follows ina 
continual ſucceſſion, witbout the leaſt its 
teryal1ill-a is quite dry. This 4s one of 
thoſe exterior qualities which indeed ren» 
ktsa matrmore gratefal, and is ſomewhat 
at in theſe days. VVe find many that have 
—conlaparenty enough, &.. yet are 
01 in this/particularythat like large 
dattles wich narrow necks,there CM 
ing from theta but drop by drop. Others 
ave a great facility in ſpeakingill, bork 
Mportuning, and ſtopping thoſe ears that 
lien to them, Theſe are not! content £0 
de ſats only, unleſs all the wortd/know it's 
Itthey have a tory to Telatez/ithey maſt 
Keds make its beginning riſe, with the be- 
vinning of theworld, and thenithey dwell 
long upon frivolous circuwfizhces, that 
lley are inſenſibly drawn toother matters, 
to which:they hop, like birds from-branch 
branch, and ſometimes in the very midſt 
oftheir relation they wander fo fat fromthe 
ludject they had in hand,rthat they are forod 
blcek about for 1t-aga1in, as the porng-al 

EF 
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. did for his Fathers Aſſes: Others toraichh, 
themſelves above the vulgar, eſteem it toc 
mean for thetn to ufe the ſame words x 
their Servants do, coyn many new ones,an; 
Jot-fear they ſhould ſpeak like others, the 
uſe a canting Jargon which none can under 
Kand without 'an interpreter. . A young 
man muſt faſhion himſelfe betimes to x 
good dialect, his language mult be ſmooth, 
intelligible, fignificant, and as conciſe as 
 Poſlible can. be without obſcurity, Toff 
which three things are neceſſary 3 a promp-ſſſ6; 
titnde, or ſwiftneſs of thoughts, an abm-l;, 
danceof thidice words , and Janguage, andif, 
apt-diſpoſition to- it. | The firſt requires; 
the preſence, and vivacity of imagination. 
The ſecond-a'{ſtrong retentive memory: 
The third; aclean and able common fenfe.” 
ouch as havecheſethree gifts, have 2 gretty - 
adyantageabove others. Neverthelets art, 
ard Rudy may bring a man totheſe, thoug| 
of himfelfe/he have but little inclination to 
them; Tothisend, one ſhould be inſtru 
Hrony infancy, when we. are moſt apt 
F to 
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Forctain, and when theſe powers are com- 
OFnonly moſt vigorous. Ceſars eloquence is 
Fatributed to his Mother Aurelia. Shee 
pike ber language purely, and by her con- 
TEnmal converſe imprinted that neat and flu- 
TYatlanguage,in bim which we ſo much ad- 
"NF nire i0 all his writings. The young Gene 
 tleman, ſhould therefore bave one by him, 
DYthar knows all the beauties and graces Of 
TEeech, which be muſt teach him in all his 
Ocooverſation , not only pointing out his 
P Jfoles, but inftruRing bim in the quaint- 
'Jieſebe muſt uſe io his diſcourſe; and al- 
Abexerciſing him by writing letters on all 
"Finds of ſubjeRs, which will bea means to 
"Jcompleat him inhbis ſtile, and language. 
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| BE CHaP. IV. 

| Ofreading, and other means to help the memo» 
; "RE 

| | 


d Eadingdoes muchenlarge and open the 


I** underſtanding, and make the memory 
By fruit 
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fruitful ingoodwords. Bur the Governor 
muſt make choice of books for him, ano 
then let-himform and ſhape his-ſtile of 
himſelt, withour tying, or obliging himto 
any example: For difconrſe, and writing | 
being the images of the ſoul ; every one ex- 
preſſes his thonghes differently according 
to hisown genius, which if it be made {ub- 
je@ to another, will appear full of con- 
ſtraint, and zffeQtation. Tis romatter how 
he ſpeaks, or wrires, ſohedo it well : And 
thebelt rule that one can give him, is tolet 
him ſee how others have ſpoken, and then 
let him do, as he ſhall jadge beſt himſelf. 
Another means and help to-improve the 

memory'; 'is to exerciſe it often, and ac: 
cuſtome it daily to retain fomewhat, notto 
uſe ina vainoſtentation 3 but to feed it with 
good nouriſhmeht, which by little and lit: 
tlechanges into our own proper nature,all 
enlightens the mind to improve,and heigd: 
tenthoſe conceptions which we gather, and 
cell' from” others, and keeps the memory 
frottidecaying for want of exerciſe. A 
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I otbis- purpoſe the Governor muſt be of 
"C'S ingeniony, as to whiten two walls with one 
Torah, That's roſay,: that ſince the fore- 
houſe muſt be filled, let him take care that 
itbe not toyes and trumpery, or which js 
yetworſe, ſordid ordure 3 but let them be 
aſeful, and excellent things,which may one 
dyferve to affiſt his judgement, when he 
ſhall cometorhat maturity,” as to know 
how to manage them, Young men are ord1- 
natily ſet to learn Horace, Martials Epi- 
grams, Cicers's Epiſtles, and other ſuch like 
things, but'T would nor have him dwell roo 
' __—_ thoſe, 'nor vainly fit that place 
"I niththem, which is ordained for more no- 
ble treaſures. | There ſhould be nothing 
boarded up, which may not be beneficiaf 
_ | ititsrime, and therefore there muſt be a 
great regard to the quality, and condition 
ofhimrhat isto be tanght, and to the pro- 
feffion he intends to follow afterwards; 
thereby roteachand inſtru& him in ſuch 
! qr as are fit, and laying themupin 


$ memory, even before be throughly 
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comprehends them, by reaſon of his youths 
Theſe are fuch proviſions, and preparaty 
ONs,as are requiſite tobe made ready for the 
judgment, again(t it begins to a& 3 that 
it may find all rhe;materials rightly diſpo- 
ſed, according tothe deſign before reſolved 
on 3 But above allthings he muſt be: fur- 
niſhedamply with wholeſome,and ſage do- 
cuyments, both for his ſociety, manners,and 
the ations ofhis life, And when theſe three 
powers ſhall be thus brought, and ranked 
in their juſt poſture, it will not be difficult 
to raiſe the ſoul to a high pitch of know: 
Tedge and underſtanding, and toenflame the 
will with an ardent love of true honour, 
There is nomoretodo, but only to ele, 
amongſt the great number ofrhings, which 
may be known, thoſe which are moſt pro- 
per and ſuitab!eto his birth and and condi: 
tion , andlife being very ſhort, and fcien- 
ces infinitely-many, he muſt take meaſure 
ofthe neceflity which nature hath impoſed 
onus; and not being. able to attain to the 


knowledge of all, chuſe thoſe which * 
mo 
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moſt -utile 1 and moſt excellent, **/ 
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1o!: Of type Plety; and ſolid diſtdurſe. 

im bdI0s 2103 09ISTOQ. OULUICL T2: 
{FHefirſt peecewherewith he muſt be 
£/ainied; ad furniſhed; Ts That trite, 
adeffential Biety;' which 33th foundari- 
omofall-ochier vertues,/and the path to our 
niine; and laſbend,- without which all - 
therlperfeRions are-bur vain aPpearances, 
ad talſe Diandbiids;! whidÞ Have indeed 2 


little pliſicting likeneſs; bat want the trot 
aſtre-worthandvalie ofrhetrye beaureous 
Jevel;; 'Tis that whith wilt condutt us 
oforcraign perſe&ron;' which renders'us 
pleaſing to God, and to men, which makes 


urlawtuldeſions þr r, and ſhieldsus, 
orracher ro ne rel riſgi&tion of for- 
tune. Ler him therefore beaffiduouſly care- 
{alabove all things; toplant andwarer the 
ſedsof Religion,as he made promie at his 
Baptiſm, and tet him endeavoar to dilco- 
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Ver, in allthe th he bebolds th 
deur, and SEADEt his God; ler the aC- 


 cuftome; an+ufe frimfetf betimes.” in thel | 
1 
| 


daysof his youth, to invoke and adore him 
-On all occafions,. and knit himfeite fo cloſe 
lyto him that no power inthis world may 
be ablezo djvidey and leperate Diin.! Th | 
are {i a et Ke PI ani 
gd beleevidg the 
or is Pre n in 45 impoſſible ro 


axed. borejanc: ofe_two: Maſters; Bur 
t is 15 REgropartek Jed, ik we conſider 


254 chigf 509 higheſlend, 26nd towards 
Wl ekirhs nd ig whom. gl aFions: mult 
n logk.oe: the Courr|as 
Se pin LAGS 90, ant}-the 
L hich we mvſt;a&; ovr: parts. 
ears follow, and bbey 
Wes r thas hjaders ow bue 
Lime dQ AQVE UN, their on 
iy boobs firſt tauſe; 
worlde; Thoſe abuſe, 


ich are in Courts, art 
avi ED of ns norby inſtirntt: 
00 
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'Gvd, more then it loves him, and never 
3 | con- 
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o's': they crowd inthere by: force, and te- 
main there without eſtabliſhment, and if a 
fout be guided aright, 'ir ft1]l find more 
gaiiſe ro 2dmirethe providence, and good» 
neſle of Godgrhen occafions to offend him, 
Theancicnt' Fathers found the Divel inthe 
eſerts. Herdnges abour Cloiſters, Cells, 
and'fecrer;meering. places3 and as vertue 
tarh boconfined:abode, bur preſents it ſelfe 
wany inviration 3 So neither is- vice Jimi- 


te, nor bathany ferled dwelling, but ne- 


tes into evety corner where 'tis entertain- 


td;orſoftly c iſhed. "How brave athing 
Tito ſeea young man, of great quality, 


mikean opty profeſiton of Piety, and be 
findions, ynd: careful ro keep his ſoul pure, 
idunainted,; from the ſoy!, and leptous 
ns What man can refuſe his re- 

&;ardaffetion; to him that picaſes his 
God > And what is he not ableto perform, 
when he thar can'do all things is his friend, 
andcounſe}or'? I ſpeak not of that moroſe 
and: fervile devotion, which apprebends 
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corffiders him, but as a Judge. Such x 
vertue, if it deſerve that noble name, 
Proceeds'only froma baſe timorous ſoul, 
and laſts no longer then the dread and fear 
ofſefles them, I have known many, that 
ve been very preciſe, and retired intheir 
greener years, having the image of bells 
ver before their: eyes, and being: in their 
thoughts ſurrounded with a legion of divels 
ſtill ready totorment them, as ſoon as they 
ſhould have committed but the leaſt pecea- 
diHlis,-2nd yet luſts, and ſenſual pleaſures 
did delight, and tickle thetr hearts, and 
thoughts, bur chey durſt not: adventure to 
taſte them, becauſe they feared the puniſh- 
ments. By little and little they began to 
fortifie and-encohrage themſelves againſt 
theſe-apprehenſions, and ſeeing others fin 
withour death, or viſible danger ; they ad- 
ventured at laſt to. imitate them, and ina 
ſhort ſpace lefr moſt others behind them, 
in theirunhappy. progreſſe to damnation. 
Sothatthis vertue, which ariſes only from 
a fervite fear, - may bo fitly compared r 
ny thoſe 
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thoſe golden Apples, guarded by Dragons, 
which were ſoon loſt; when the ugly Dra- 
were defeated. I mean, therefore a 
tye ſolid Piety, whereby aman loves God 
our of a pure: principle of eſteem, becauſe 
be is abſolurely good, and perfeR, and con- 
tines thus, til] he by his eſpecial grace 
1ouehſafes to turn that eſteem into tender- 
reſſe, and higher flames of heavenly love 
and zeal, and fear to offend him, aswe' fear 
todiſpleaſe thoſe whom we. entirely love, 
an] not onely as we apprehend. to oppoſe 
that power which we dread. To bring him 
t this, he muſt be led- and guided with 
lwcetneſſe, by: facile, and- honeſt means, 
which may neither breed repugnance, or 
wearineſſe in bim 3 and not impoſe devoti-' 
0as2 yoak;burt 1nvite him.t0 1t,aS 4 Means 

to'let his ſoul-at reſt, and calm bis paſſions 

vito tranquillity, arming him againſt all 

xcidents; and alluring all hearts, and af- 

{tions to him. By diſcourſing frequent- 

ly ofthe immenſe goodneſle, and mercy of 


God, making him delight inthe. breefey: 
| c 
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 Giekefaquiet, and pure conſcience, ſhew 
iog hin good examples, entertaining him 
with litele, bot often repeated as of Pie- 
ty, furniſhing him inceflantly with high 
and {4cred thoughts of this real-good, hand- 
forely preventing any thing” that might 
divert him, and reaping ſome profit, and 
advantage of every little accident that in- 
tervenes, by making him admire Gods pro- 
vidence in them all 3-and all this with acer- 
tzin'merhod, which' neither 1s Bigot, not 


_ Erhpulonus. 
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CHa?.VlI. 
of Modeſty. 


. & + x? 
| 23> *7 » 


LRom this root of Pijety, Modeſty will 
T fpring up, which is one of the moſt de: 
| firable, and amiable things, and yer one of 
the rareſt that is amongſt men, eſpecially 
- futh'ss are of high births, | Tt conſiſts in JF 
words, and im ations; and 1 eftcem it al- 
; Fopether neceſſary for ahy man, that will 
per: 
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perform gtear ations. It wins mcns hearts, 
which are the ſprings, and engins, whereby 
J dificule things muſt beexecuted : it begets 
:familiar confidence immediately in'thoſe 
that treat with us, when .they behold a 
friendly.,- and . ingenuous countenance, 
which neither ſtoops to loft alfeed careſ- 
ſes, nor wanders after apilh, ridiculous fan- 
faronneries, but carries an even temper. 
For men uſe to give little credit to thoſe 
that overflow. in che mouth ; above all one 
ſhould never. ſpeak of ones ſeife, neither 
g00d.nor-j11 ; for fear of being diſproved, 
oOravowed;; the vertue of that man will be 
though very lirtle, that's forc'd to trum- 
pet forth his own preiſes. He ſhould pro- 
ckim, and make himſelfe known. by. bis 
drave actions, and not feign it by-[pectous 
words, It-hath its defeR, and its exceſle, 
The proud have changed it intogravity,and 
theefteminate-inro ſoftnefſe. The one.1s 
ll of vanity, .as much: as the other, and 
hey-differ onely in ebat they take divers 
Ways to ſeek te fame falle glory 3 ;the one 


cXacting 
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exa8Ring it as atribure, the other begping it 
as analmes. To find a mean, and keep the 
right path, we need but to obſerve this, we 
muſt render our ſeſves worthy of all honor, 
and not trouble our ſelves with others, if 
they do not pay that honour to vs, which 
we juſtly deſerve, for this being above our 
reach, and diſpoſing, and depending on the 
fancies of others, we muſt be coment that 
we at leaſt deſerve it, though we do not 
receiveir, Hethatwou'd never come to 
be deſpiſed, let him donothing that 15 un- 
handſome, and Jet him neit! er become de- 
pendent on another through vain-hope, nor 
tyranny over any, becauſe of higher abili 
ties. There are other particular means 
which muſt be taught young men, as to 
know perfeRly all the civilities, ceremo- 
nies, modes, and cuſtomes, which men 
have invented, and do praiſe, according 
tothe places, birth, and dignities of every 
one tezch the youth alſo to receive every 
one courteouſly , and to ſend them away 


well ſatisfied, to know the difference of 
every 
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one,” their intereſts, and paſſtons, 
thereby to behave himſelfe with judgmenr 
accordingly, and to acquire a free, and uni- 
verſal ſpirit, which may put it ſelfe into a- 
ny form, and ſhape, comply with any hn- 
mour without conſtrainr, or affeRation, 
Which he may eaſily do, if he firlt free 
limſelfe from the vanity, and love of his 
own opinions. Let him fit his: diſcourſe 
tohis own, or the companies capacity, and 
conform it to the time preſent, uſing no 
lludied complements, but ſpeaking modeſt- 
ly, and indifferently. There are ſome who 
embrace the firſt commer, uſe the ſame ca- 
reſſes to all the world, and through 2 facili- 
tyof promiſing, reduce themſelves to the 
neceſſity of deceiving. He ſhould be re- 
formed betimes of all baſh-full ſhame, 
and train'd up to a generous confidence, 
{othat he be not ſubje& toa timorous com- 
plaifance, but either grant, or refuſe, with a 
Gurteous boldneſſe, and make a handfome 
treat in any dangerous occaſion, towhich 
Many hazzard themſelves for watit of 2 te- 
vj ſolution 
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| folutionto deny. Let him fer one bows 
art. every day, io conſider, and maker, fy 
£100s 0n..bis. paſt aRions, and mildly Win 


point out to:him-byis failings, and bow he ' 


might have done better, and have pleaſed an 


ſome whom he fenr away diſcontented, 
without any prejudice to himſelf, how he 
might have diſengaged himſelfe from com- 
Pany that was nor ficting for him, (hewing 


im that he did not anſfiver fo generouſly 
as he might, towhat was ſpoken, that be 


conteſted roo long for his own opiniongthat FT, 


he had not teſtified ſo much gratitude as 
was.reQuiſite for ſome ſervice which was 
done him, that he'neg!eRed to gain a good 


friend, and oblige an honourable perſon; Forſ 


and eſpecially in the cloſe of the day, maxe 
him reliſh the fiveetneſs there is in ime 
Ploying his time nobly, 2nd profirably,and 
the bitterneſs in loſing, or miſpending it, 
Sometimes lauding, or biamipghim, even 
thewing more love, and reſpeR, as he eb: 


creaſes in vertve, and nobleneſſe, 2nd teſit+ Fithe) 


fying an indifferency, and ffrpidenr, ay 
neg | e 
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ke declines,  procuringall his friends, _in 
Whom he truſts. and confides, to do the 
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i Cura. VII. 
-\ . Of the love ef Truth ana of Honor, -- 


TE one will have him become a man of 

honour ,. one muſt make him be ena- 
mord betimes with true honour, and breed 
aaverſion in him 'to all that might ſtain, 
ofoil him, This quality conlaſts in ma- 
lythings , and particularly 1n being rrue, 
ncere, and cordial , eſpecially keeping 
nes faith, and promiſe religiouſly, and in- 
olable, which gains a marvel/ous eſteem, 
d credit in the world, deceits, and artifi- 
a are nets, which are . cafily diſcovered. if 
ey beroo grofſe, and are quickly broken 


if they be more finely wover. Let the Go- 
vernor 


 Herotck Eduidtion, 
vernor not ſuffer him by any means whit 
ever, to Iye, ortodeceive,even inthinps ir 
different. Tn this cafe 6aJyT wiſhhimt 
uſe ſeverity 3 For 'cis fo inſinuating, and 
ſubtile, that at the leaſt connivence; it rakes 
footing, andif ir get the ſmalleſt root, it 
multiplies abundantly,and can neverbeer 
terminated, It makes every one keep at: 
diſtance from ns, blurs the reputation, cor- 
rupts the manners,and diſcredits all we fay 
That 'tis the wiſdom of Kings to diflembl; 
had needto be interpreted, and well expli. 
cated. Thar may be true of their paſſions, 
their defignes, and their refentments for 
injuries x (8 have receive), when the 

bags oy To, : this pore oblige 
themto efoubs le waſqse under a vit: 
xard; for hey ought not Coder of their 
particalat perſons, or affairs, but in reſt], 
rence to the good of rhe State, for whoſe 
fafety they onght to ſacrifice all their ptr 
vate paſſions. 'Bur to feign, and promileſ} j 
that which they wil never perform,to mak: 


frares ofrheit words, inftcad of ſecurity 
all 
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indanaſyle;; to write and treat captioully- 
ad proſtrate their honour, and conſcience 
to-:their intereſt 3 This is the vertue of 
Tyrants,which belps ſometimes to aggran: 
d dize them, but can never make them re- 
nowned, True policy, does not conſiſt in 
this, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. So thata- 
bove all things we muſt imprint theſe in 2 
J young ſpirit, which by how much 1t 1s 
the more lively z So much the more will 
It have need ofa reſtraint, and curb in this 


| tegard, 
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Cn. VIII, 
Off Sctences, 


Yo very difficult:to bring bm to ſuch 
\Laperfe& rule,unleſſe one call in the Sci- 
ences for their aſſiſtance, which fortifiethe 
windagainſ vices, divertiſe him from bad 
imployments, animates him to the love of 
rertue, enlarges the underſtanding eitbcr 
for difcourſe, or a&ion, on all occaſions 5 


—_— 
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Not that I would have him poſſeſſe them ag 
a Maſter, nor that he ſhould ſpend ſomuch 
time in meditation,which he owsto a more 
ative life. - Bur as hewears a ſword tode- 
tend himſelfe from his enemies, ſo his foul 
may be furniſhed with weapons to wara- (| 
 gainſt vices, and that grand Monſter Igno- 
rance, which many great ones would have 
to be eſteemed a vertue : One mult give 
bim a good tinure of literature, to make 
uſe of, and todiſcourſe with ſolidity, and 


infinite number- of Sciences, which one 
ſingle bumane wit cannor fathom, or com- 
pebhend'” th moſt chuſe ſuch as are moſt 
uſefal for his 1ife, and conduR, leading him 
tothe knowledge of them by facile wayes, 
2nd not as many uſe toteach them. They 
make them become fo: unſociable that no 
body dares approach them,” But he ſhould 
{tripoff the prickles, and preſent him wy 
5,4 "5 the 
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the roſes. It will be therefore very neceſ- 
fary, that he that ſhall inſtru@t him.do poſ- 
ſeſle them purely himſelte, and know 
to mannage and accommodate them tothe 
affairs of the world, that ſo he may draw 
out ſuch-ſap, as may afterwards turn into 
ſubſtance ; for this he will not ſo much 
need thoſe profound Sciences, which ſerve 
for oſtentation, as thoſe that are profitable 
and a judicious $kill to fit, and prepare his 
kflons to the young Gentlemans capacity, 
and need, Ir is almoſtthe ſame with Sci- 
ences, as with the {lights of juggling, to ſee 
them only, one would beleeve there were 
lome magick in it, but when we know the 
ſecrets, it appears' very facile, and eaſe, 
The chicfeſt thing conſiſts in the manner 
ofteaching well, and purifying them from 
the School : and for this reaſon many per- 
ſons of good underſtanding would nor per- 
mit (though with little wiſedome in this 
patticular) that their children ſhould be 
taught inthe publick Scbools,:or Accade- 
mes, beleeving that the time they ſpent 
We , 7 there, 


= 
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there, was not recompenſed by the fruit 
they reaped there. 
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Crna? IX 
Whether one ought to ſena hims to the publict 
School. 


T His is a queſtion which I wil not here 
2. decide, 1 will content my felf in re- 
lating what I have obſerved on this ſubjed, 
leaving the judgement of it ro better under- 
ings. There are ſome maintain, that 

in the Colledges , and publick Schookes, 
bad examples, are more frequent, and more 
takingthengood ones. That there one be- 
comes acquainted withall ſorts of people, 
and of all conditions, whe not being train- 
edup in any manners, do eafily imprint 
their defets in a young ſpirit : That one 
wallows cight or ten years inthat duſt only; 
to learn the Latine Tongue, and 4 fe 
ſhreds of Hiſtory worth nothing , becauſe 
they are but pieces disjointed, which = 
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196 dependence: that they often change their 
Maſters, and by conſequence Kemat, Me- 
thod, and rules of learning : That the Ma- 
ters are ordinarily young, and ſerve their 
Apprentiſeſhips at their Scholars coſt, as 
ew. Phyſitians do in Hoſpitals. - Beſides, 
laving tbe charge of ſo many, they cannot 
take ſuch particular care of every one. Bur 
now turn the other reverſe of the medal,and 
we ſhall find, that young men-in the Col- 
kages, arc inſtructed by ſuch as are learned, 
piqus, and faithful : that they animate one 
aother by examples, and emulation : they 
aerciſe by ſpeaking in publick, they note 
thedefets, or perfeRions of cach other ; 
they are ambitious to appear more emi- 
neatly chen their fellows : The puniſh- 
ents, and recompenſes do move them to 
G&lire, and feat; They apprehend their fail- 
ings more;becauſe their faults are publick, 
do' communicate what they know ro 
Weancther : they have fer times and rules 
freſcribed, which ſerve very much to their 
Wrancement 3 and the Sciences arc taught 

| G 4 them 
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themby certaindegrees, and ſteps, which 
eaſily lead the judgement from one thing 
ro another. 

Here we muſt conſider touching out 
young Cavalier, that one muſt as much 

- 4s poſſible, make him frequent ſuch perſons, 
whoſe judgements are well ſetled, and fra- 
med, and who neverthelefle have the indu- 
ſtry, and ingenuity ro accommodate them- 
ſelves to his tender age. Andthat one muſt 
regard the Sciences in this'young man, but 
only asan inſtrument which is neceſſary to 
belp, . and further his other exerciſes, to 
which he is allotted, and that he ought to 
ſcek them,but only in as much as they open 
the underſtanding, fortifie the mind, ſwee- 
ten his behaviour, and embelliſh his ſou), 
not that he ſhould become a Profeſſor, : 
Preacher, a Judge, or a Philoſopher : But 
a Souldicr, a Polititian,: a Courtier, a0 
man of a&ion andaff:irs ;' and therefore !! 
will: ſuffice: him-to know,'as much as be 
ought not tobe ignorant of, and not ſo mucl 
'ris poſſible xo know, but what is fir, a0d 
: ſufficient 
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ſufficient to attain his ends, that they may 
ſerve him as awheel to facilitate his moti- 
ons, and turnings, and not prove a weight, 
totoyle, and overburden his mind, They 
muſttherefore be prepared for him accor- 
dingly,that he may uſe them in his life and 
aRtions, and he that hath this great charge 
ofhim, muſt take ſpecial care, todire& all 
bis leflons' and inſtrutions to that mark 
| andend. 
| © For this purpoſe it will be needful to 
teach himthe Latine tongue, as ſuccinaly, 
and ptrely as 'tis poſfible, and not trouble 
him with all thoſe affeted words, and 
Phraſes which many look after, and 
_ uſe of that they may not be under- 
ds 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Hiſtory. 


'T the fame time, whileſt the memo. 
ry is yet freſh, andeafie to take im- 
preflions, he muſt be inſtruQed in Hiſto- 
ry 25 diſtinaly, and methodically as may 
bez This conſiſts in ſearching out things 
from 'their original, 'and following them 
according to the order of time exactly from 
their ſource, pointing out the progreſle, 
the declinings, andtbe various mutations, 
and changes ofall:the Governments in the 
world from the Creation, without entan- 
pling him with a confuſion of Authors: 
Chulſing for every age ſuch as have written 
with moſt faith, and purity 3 cauſing him 
to take notice ofthe graces, the defe&ts, the 
| s, the intrigues, and politick rea- 
ſons that are inſerted : as alſo the original 
of thoſe corruptions which have ruined 
States, rhe foundztions upon which _— 
ave 
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have been raiſed; and the Maximes where- 
with they have maintained themſelves : o- 
pening his underſtanding to reaſon, and dif- 
courſe upon all events, not only ſimply 
reading them over like Romances, and fee- 
ding his imagination with the prodigies be 
meets withal, without exerciſing his com- 
mon ſenſe, in obſerving the cauſes, and rea. 
ſens of things : or to lead him more readily 
it firſtto the more perfet knowledge of 
Hiſtory , it would be neceflary that bee 
that reaches him ſhould draw out the moſt 
material paſſages in thoſe HiRorians, and 
ſo-make a pithy Epitome, or Body of Hi- 

ſtory very ſuccints but it- muſt be very 

en2Q for matter of time,and this will much 

abbreviate, and facilitate his ſiudies, open- 

ing the way to an univerſal knowledge, and 

titelligence in all Hiſtory, and be a great 

taſeand helpto his memory. He may allo 
entertain him oſcen of theſe matters in bis | 
familiar converſe, and make bim exerciſe 
bimſelf in relating what he hath learn d, 
thereby ro make the deeper mp, 
f eſpecially 
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eſpecially of Modern Hiſtories, which con: 


cern us more neerly, and will-be ofgrexe | 


benefit. As the reign of Charles the fath,and 
his Succeſſors, the Original of the Wars 


in the Low-Countries, thetroubles andre-} 
volts in Germany,the Vars with France,and | 


England, their beginnings, treaties, lcagnes, 
and other ces. es I, uch 
as do intend ever to undertake any great cx- 
ploits :: Upon which he may raiſe band- 
ſome difcourſes,and therby reap ſome pro- 
firs even from others failings, & inrichhim- 
ſelfby others induſtry. This will make him 
fruitful in expedients, foreſecing againſt 
the future time, -reſolute in all accidents, 
and intelligent in the intereſt of all rhe Po- 
tentates in the world. Which will be one 
degree, and ſtep towards the knowledge of 
Policy; a thing that he ought to poſleſle 
moſt eminently above all things elſe, and 
which'will render him moſt conſiderable, 
anduſefull inthe world, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, - MPES 


CHAP, 


— 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Philoſophy. 


IT Hat is the firſt thing, with which his 
Mind muſt be prepared, which being 
otified by that knowledge in Hiſtory,ſbal 
deafterwards quite perfeRed and-brought 
tomaturity, by diſcovering the Principles 
a Philoſophy to. him, which teaches our 


© reaſon, how. it muſt make uſe of its ſelf. 


Many have judged-it uſcleſle, and pernici- 
ous to the aRive lite 5, becauſe that by rat- 
ling the ſoul vp to contemplation, it as 
were. unties-it from the body , which 


| ſhould a&. And indeed, I would bave bim 


poſleſſe it as/his Wife, and not as 2 Mi- 
lireſſe. I mean, that he ſhould bave an in- 
parable love for her, and that (he might 
be ſubjeR to him, but not a paſſion, which 
would make him become a flave. I would 
have bimbe ſerved by her, inſtcad of fer- 


ving her, and'not do any thing without her 
0: F : | COUNe 
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counſel ; I wonld have him know that Phi- 
loſophy, which diſcourſes, which enlight- 
ens, which rules our manners, which loves 
ſociety : and nor that which raves, which 
contends, which creates Chimera's, and 
loves naught but ſolirede, This laſt is vain, 
ridiculous, importunate, and idle. The firſt 
1s ſolid, pleaſing, tranquil, and falutary, 
And Ieſteem' it no lefs needful for a man 
that is expoſed ro the ſtorms, and agitati- 
ons of Courts, then the Rudder and Com- 
paſſe is roa Ship. But not to loſe time, 
one muſt leave out all that is ſuperfluous, 
and rake only thatwhich is ſubſtantial nou- 
r1(hment, ne, to reaſon and argue 
handfomely , to draw one thing skilfully 
| Fromanorher, to maintain a good poſition 

firm ly,to divide and diſtingui atight, and 
diſcover and untie all fophiſticare, and ſpe- 
cious arguments, This art ſerves for all 
things;and may be applyed on' any occall- 
On. In connſels chey do/nothing but reaſon, 
and argue, In Covrts al-their art conſifls 
in drawing confequences, and penetrating 


into 
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mtothings nnknown, by the appearance. 
War is a continual reaſoning. And in fine, 
man cannot ſhew he is ſuch, but by that on- 
ly. The world attributes all to experience 
alone: Burt” art teaches the rules, which are 
trucly drawn from thence, bur purified and 
| | ſcton work by thoſe, whom ſhe had moſt 
!ſluminated, which makes us enjoy without 
| | labonr, the fruit of thoſe labours, wherein 
they have waſted:their lives. 


th, 
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Rom thence, one may proceed to diſco- 
ver ſuperficially unto him, the ſecrets ot 
nature, rhe order, the produRions,the can- 
ſes, the ends, and the connexion of all 
things, the ſprings ofthe ſenſes, the pow- 
ersand faculties ofthe ſoul; and the man- 
ner how they a&X, without nevertheleſſe 
Sing him too far in this knowledge, 


which ſerves more for his divertifements, 
then 


Heroick Education. 
then his profit, But as to that part, which 
concerns his manners, and which teaches 
one-to'feek for tranquillity, and to ſer the 
ſoul at repoſe, toreftrain vice, praiſe ver. 
tues, ſuffer the blows of fortune conſtantly 
| andnobly, tobe undaunted and reſolved a- 
| mid(tdangers, todeſpiſe death, and not to 
be inveigled with the love of falſe honours; 
of this he muſt make -his principal and 
| ſtock, from whence he may all his life time 


will be neceſſary for him, in the voyage he 
is to makcethorow the world,, and particu- 
larly in knowing, and often reficing ſeri- 
ouſly upon hiinſelfe. Without this ſup- 
port; we are apt to fall at every litcle oppo- 
ſition, Therefore, on all occaſions, and 
rencontres he (ſhould be exerciſed, and in- 
ſtructed in this knowledge. Ic conſilts al- 
together in operation, and does not teach 
the mind, but only: that it ſhould maſter, 
and over-rule the body --and to this end 
there muſt be a continual, care , to make 
him praQice every day veriyous actions 

according 


ſupply himſelfe withvhoſe treaſures,which | 
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according as the occaſions are preſented, 
teaching bim to purifie them, and to per- 
form them gracefully without oſtentation, 
vain glory, or intereſt ; being only affeR- 
ed with that which is really juſt, and good. 
To love honeſt people, treating every one 
according to his.merits, and not abuking 
bis own power : but- preferring that which 
is right before any other intereſt ; as for 
the choice of friends , 'tis a thing that 1 
would leave to his own diſpoſition, only ad- 
wreling hia of the good,or bad qualities, 

of thoſe whom he would honour with 
his confidence , diawing bim , however 
handſomely away from fuch, as would 
prove pernicious to him, and teaching him 
not to be too prodigal, and beſtow that ia- 
your too lightly : That ſo he may not be of- 
ten obliged to. reſume it again and diſavow 
bis cle&ion by a change. 


Heroick Education: 


CHrae, XllI, 
of Policy, and the means to inſtruft bimthert- 
i in his youth, 


7 A S for Policy, 'if hewill attain to high 
| things, he muſt be inftru&ed there- 
in, by a continual exerciſe. Not in that 
Policy which ſubjeQs all Law , Honour, 
and Conſcience it ſelfe, to private intereſt: 
But in that enſightned prudence, which 
foreſees the future without conſulting the 
Stars, which eſtabliſhes States by a ſolid, 


ftands, and obfervesthe Laws: under the 
care whereof the People may: peaceably re- 
poſe, and which does furniſh fie remedies 
toevery grievance, and diſtemper, by pre- 
{cribing wholeſome phyſick, and-not dau- 

bing things over with emperical eſſences. 
To icad him to this without trovble, one 
mnft begin betimes rodiſpoſe and bend his 
mind to it, by accuſtoming him not to doe 
| any 


and durable ' government , which under- 
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Heroick Fducation: 
any thing without ſome defigne to make 
chlicwof the {ubtileſt, and ſureſt means to 
obtain it, to know the nature, and the inte- 
reſts of each one, to findout the moſt hid- 
den, and diſſembled {lights and deceits, 
whichare uſed it every profeſſion, to make 
him both deteſt, and know how to (hun 
them at the ſame time. One muſt make 
him give reaſons for all his aRions, create, 
orraile little intrigues ,, and troubles, and 
kave his mind entangled in ſome neceſſity, 
and rhen ſee how he can diſengage bimſelie: 
make him obſerve every ones diſcour ſe,and 
then diſcover the ſecret intentions they had 
therein to him, the ends they aimed at, and 
the artifice that lay hid in their ſpeeches : 
make him attempt ſeveral wayes to gaine 
onething, that ſo he may come to find out 
which are the moſt certain to compals his 
deſignez never' conceding any thing he 
wiſhes for earneſtly, till he have uſed ſome 
lngenious ſtratagem to obtain 1t : ny 
ſometimes to deceive him cunningly, an 
ſhewing him the craft afterwards, that be 
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Heroick Education. 


may beware of it another time : diſc, 

ſing frequently in his preſence upon al, 
ſorts of ſubjeRts, and accidents, upon the 
aRions, and the conduR of others, ſhewing 
him their failings, or their $kill. How ir 
was hurtful and prejudicial to one, for ha- 
ving ſpoken to9 much: and that another be- 
Teeved too lightly : that the one did not 
confiderthe danger which threatned him, 
that the other was not ſo reſerved in his 
paſſionas he ſhould, that he needlcfly made 
one his enemy,whom he might handſomely 
have kept ſtill for his friend, and many 0- 
ther things, which daily fall out by occzfi- 
on. On which he muſt be'often exerciſed. 
After this, his mind being ſctled, and bis 
judgement regulated, one muſt teach bim 
the principles of this Science, the nature 
of all Governments, their Maximes, and 
fundamental Laws, the main Queſtions, 
which come in Controverſte ; the divers 
cinds of Monarchies, and Republicks,tholc 
things thar ruines them, that which 2ug- 


ments them, the remedies to hinder their 
diſſolution 


— 
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difſolution,the nature of Treaties, Leagues, 


Alliances, and what is obſervable therein, 
; The cauſe of Wars, Order, Policy, Provi- 
dence, and all the reſt, on which many have 
Written in general, ſhewing him the means 
to make his uſe of them, and applying all 
theſe precepts to particular affairs, and to 
preſent examples, on the which he muſt 
often diſcourſe, From thence he muſt de- 
ſcend to more particular things, he muſt 
learn the ſtate, and intereſt of all Courts,as 
well in particular, as in general: and prin- 
Cipally of that wherein he is to reſide, the 
[ovence of every one andthe reaſons they 
ave, the means they uſe, and apply, their 
friends, confederates, forces, allies, their ins 
trigues, their riches, their forces, andtheir 
inclinations : to make uſe of in time, and 
know how to catch every one with advan- 
tage, either ingaining a friend handfomly, 
or overcoming an enemy, and make him 
incapable of doing any prejudice. 
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CHaP. XIV. 
The ſecond Fep,or degree to arrive at the know- 
age of Politicks which is to travel, and 
ow, | 


S ſoon as he knows theſe principles 
£”X.in Idea, he ſhouldexerciſe them by 
experience , and draw them in the great 
Book of the World, whoſe animated Cha- 
racers do touch the Son! more lively, and 
 makehim diſfgeſt the Science of Books, by 
his own obſervations, as feeble ſtomacks, 
which uſe ſome exerciſe to encreaſe their 
decayedheat. Things are not true becauſe 
Authors have ſaid it: but they contain in 
themſelves the truth which every one may 
diſcover according as he is illuminated: 
It willbe therefore expedient to wean him 
as ſoon as one can from the delights of bis 
home, to ſhew him that there are other 
Manns, other Men,and other Cities then 
thoſe of his own Country 3 which RoW 

the 


Heroick Education. 


the divers ſentiments in us, and the diver- 
ity of things ſenfible : becauſe the power 
indifferent of it ſelfe cannor be determined 
but by the objeA. The aRions ofthe mind 
are the ſame, if we do nor offer it diverſe 
things, it cannot apply it ſelfe but tothoſe 
that are preſented to it, and though the 

imagination does often travel without the 

body, it never returns fully ſatisfied, fancy- 

logto its ſelf chings that have no ſubſtance, 

but in its own imagination, unleſſe the eyes 
and the other ſenſes do ſerve, and become 
| guides and compagnonsto it. That which 
we learn only by reading, or hear-fay, wee 
cannot affirm. but one the faith of others: 
words; and books, arc but exprefſions, and 
copies, which never have all the graces and 
fe&ions ofthe original. He that would 
things as they arc, muſt draw them 
from their ſource, and ſpring head. There 
2 thouſand accidents in Travels,0n 
which the ſpirit, and mind muſt exerciſe 
themſelves. We behold every where great 
exzmple to inftru& us. One frequents 
H A man 


___ 'Herowk Education, 
many kinds of people, of ſeveral bumours, 
and ſpirits. One learnes the different cy- 
ſomes, the orders, and Policy of every Ci- 
ty; their civilities, their uſage, their laws, 
and their language, which breeds a confor- 
mity in ustotheir faſhions, and is a great 
advantage if we-afterwards chance to have 
todowith them. This weanes one from 
his falſe love to his own country, and makes 
us Citizens of the whole world, or at leaſt 
brings one eafily tocomply with every one. 
Another great benefit which is reaped from 
hence is, that a man learnes to know him- 
ſelfe. Great men in their own Countries 
are environed with flatterers , who ſooth 
up, and diſguiſe their vices, and care for 
nothing, but to pleaſe them only. They 
receive nothing but reſpe& , ſubmiſſions 
- and complaiſances : they ſee none but ſuch, 
whomthey have the power to command; 
and unleſs they be timely drawn off from it 
they contra& an imperious humor , and 
pride, and cannot endure any, but ſuch as 

frarthem, becauſe they are us'd to awe al 


ſuci 


Heroick Education, 
ſuch as live within the verge of their pow- 
er; But in ſtrange countries, they behold 
none, bub unknown faces, who give them 
no more reſpeR, and honour, then what 
they firſt receive from them, and from 
thence they learn indeed, what they truely 
are, by the eſteern ſuch men have for them, 


who neither pretend any thing from them, 


nor depend upon them. Beſides they bec: me 
ſubje& ro the Laws of thoſe places where 
they go, and habituate themſelves by being 
forcd to obſervethoſe, to keep their own 
Laws voluntarily, which they might other- 
wiſeviolate without tear of puniſhment : 
But they will need a guide to condu@ them, 
and ſhew them how to make their profit of 
all things : otherwiſe they ſhall ſee no- 
thing but Walls, Cities, Palaces, and 
Fountains, and nothing but their eyes ſhall 
travel, One muſt make them penetrate 
into the intereſts of Courts, make compa» 
riſons of one, with another, raking notice 
of what is 200d, and bad,and ſtrive to make 
them become conſiderable in the eſteem of 


Heroick Education: 


forraign Princes, and Miniſters of State 
eſtabliſhing a ſtrict, and faithful correſpon- 
dency betweenthem and thoſe men of re- 
nown they ſhall meet with in their travels, 
that ſarhey may become the more uſefulto 
their own Prince at home, as having theſe 
engins abroad, which' may be able to a& 


much for them, at a need in all great affairs. F'* 


He muſt alſo be careful to bring them to 
the knowledge of all ſuch, as be ſhall heare 
of inany country who do excel in any Art, 
or:Science. It he delight in their compa- 
ny, he will in ſhort time dive into their 
greateſt knowledge, and enrich himſelfe 
without trouble with their Secrets, and la- 
borious learning : it being impoſſible but 
_ that from this frequentation, there ſhould 
remain'much of that great light in him, 
which ſhall keep him from being deceived. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Third ftep, or degree ; the Military Art, 


Þ md 


Fter he hath paſs d in this occupati- 
vn that age, whichuſcth to be 1dle, 
bich we ought ſcarcely ro account in the 
wmber of our years : If one think it fitting 
tnemay make him try ſome occaſions of 
War, therebyto learn that noble Art;- and 
onfirm his courage, If be be abſolutely 
&ftined tothat exerciſe, one muſt go the 
nore ſlowly on.in his inftruRion,and make 
dim pafſe throvgh all offices, that he may 
terhe more capable ro command, having 
irlt learned well to obey. But if he be 
urended fora man of Counſe!, which is 
the higheſt ſphear of all, which, like the ſe- 
nd Region of cheAir,is above all ſtorms, 
where one may fit in tranquillity and be- 
bold the clouds ſhowring down floods, and | 
tempeſts, which were formed neer that 


placez Then in this caſe it will —_ 
c 


& 


Heroick Eqdcation. 
let him know the rules of Military Art,an 
be inſtruRed in che duty of each Office © 
inthe orders and neceflary proviſions, infl 
the tnanner of aſſault, and detending, an7; 
whatever elſe of this nature, After whiclif 
it will be enough if he apply himſelfe aff 
years to learn the experience, and [et him 
haveone with him, that can diſcover all 
the ſubtiltics , and the ſecret wayes made 
uſeof in any aRion 3 guiding him evertofſ5,. 
_ the right end, which is to make him afſy, 
grand Polititian, making him ſearch our, 
the'very bottom of every buſineſle, andnotY,F 
ſop at the appearance which 'is moſttimesſs, 
falſe 3 ſhewing him the ftrengeh of crucy je) 
reaſons, that he may clearly ſee the condudty 
of Miniſters of ſtate, andgivea better judg-J 
_ of things then the vulgar are capabieÞy, 
to dO, 


pil 
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a The fourth ſtep, or degree of Intrigues, and 
= Negot 7ations, 


Hen he ſhall know ſo much as to 
beno longer ignorant, one may be- 
Jin to pur. him into employments, and 
"Fmake bim taſte ofall things that they may 
"Je familiar to him betimes, Firſt, he muſt 
Ye made capable of the affairs of his houſe, 
ofthe ſtate of his goods, and rights, of bis 
"| Subjects and bis pretenſions,of his enemies 
| tbe have any, of the intrigues of bis An- 
ceſtors, of the order he muſt follow, not 
Jooly to maintain himſelfe in their luſtre 3 
but to raiſe and elevate himſelfe above his 
Predeceſſors : make him chuſe a ruleto 
live by, and a determinate end, and aime, 


or his propounded object, on, and towards 
which he muſt frame all his aRions, that ſo 
himſelf may be the guid of hisown fortune, 


and not be dragg'd about after her om : 
ike 


Heroick Eqdncation, 
like thoſethat a& only by hazzard, and ate 
not reſolved in any certain thing, but take 
their reſolution'in the midſtof their race, 
'Tis in this choice, that ohe muſt conſider 
his inclination, the capacity of his ſoul,and 
what promiſe there does appear , mild! 
following thoſe paths which nature tal 
« ſeem toguide him into. Sotne are good for 
counſel, others for the execution ; ſotne for 
Intrigues and for rhe Court , others to 
ſpeak, and other fome to write. Cloſe hat- 

:dtature ſelJome drops all her treaſures 
into one boſome, We muſt therefore 
ſearch whar qualiries are born in us, and by 
thetn judge of the end whereto ſhe callsus, 
by the means, and facility ſhe hath givenus 
toattain it. This is \uch counſel, as cannot 
betaken till the judgement be ſerled, and 
ture, and the capacity fully known. ItJ; 
will not be vety difficult ro get impioy- 
ments fitting his condition, as offices,com- 
miffions, ambaſſages, and other ſuch like, 
In which he may begin to reduce all his 
Science into PraQice,and make uſe of thoſe 
Weapons, 
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weapons, Or inſtruments bis ſtudies ſhall 
bave furniſhed hi withal. Bur at the firſt 
te will yet need ſome body to enlighten 
bim ina!l his aRions, but in ſuch a manner 
withal, that he may ler bis ſpirit work free- 
lyofir ſelfe, and be content only to fortifie 
and uphold it ; otherwiſe he will never be 
ay other bur a Copy, and will be accufto- 
med ever to rely upon the counſel of o- 


thers. Nay ſometimes it will be g00d to 
five him bad counſel,and colour it with ſee- 
ming reaſons,to ſee if he will havethe judg- 
ment to penetrate into it, and then preſent- 
Iy diſcover che falſity of it to him, if bedo 
not perceive it of himſelfe : that ſo he may 
tealwayson his guard, and not let himſelfe 
teeafily ſurprized, nor truſt ſo much to the 
opinions, and belief of others, as not to 
weigh them exaRly in the ſcale of his own 
ement; and eſteem the real truth, before 
the falſe friend, That which makes that 

bo many Princes have nothing but the title 
[40d ornaments of Royalty, proceeds from 


Ihefavles in their education : For he that 
hath 
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L.«r0ick Education. 
hath them in charge, being unwilling tha 
his power ſhould end with their infancy, 
will be ſure not toopen their judgements, 
and underſtanding roo much, left they be- 
comming capable enough of themſelves, 
ſhould not want their help to govern them, 
The Governor muſt a& fincerely, and lay 
down his ownauthority by little and little, 
according as the other encreaſes in know- 
nog him a@ of himſelte, and only 
following him cloſe, to be ready to help 
bim if he ſtumble. Vhen one would build 
 anArk, they ſet up a frame of wood firſi 
touphold it , but when it is compleatedz 
that ſupport is taken away, that jt may ſub-J 
ſiſt by its own ſtrength, The ſpirit bati 
no need of a guide, but then when it is blind: 
But one muſt not purpoſely leave it 1n its 
obſcurity, that we may. have occaſton tc 
| leaditthe longer, nor keep open the wound 
to have the longer pratice. Let him in 
ſtru& his diſciple ſo well, that he may have 
the vertue not to forget his care that taught 


him, and inſpire ſo mucty openetr " c 
eſervy 
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 Heroick \Edwcation. 
deſerve and receivea bountiful reward, and 
let him endeavour as ſpeedily as hecan, to 
change the name of governor into that of 
domeſtick, and friend. If lie prove happy 
in bis condu&R, he will gaine more glory, 
2nd benefit from the ſecond then the firſt, 
Let him inſftru& him to conſider the fruit, 
not the basket, the counſel, .not the coun- 
ſellor, toexamire and weigh the ſenſe, the 
ſubjeR, 'ard circumſtances of all things'; 
2rd not oblige himſelfe to any perſons, but 
according as he finds their fidelity. Let 
him prove,both the bottom,andto the moſt 
ſecret: receſſes and tortuoſities of the hearts, 


and affe&ions of thoſe he loves molt, and, 


kt him purge every thing from opinion, 
and cuſtome, Let him not be.tooapt, and = 
light to beleeve the good, Or evil that is ſaid .. 

any one, . - Let him try them by the " 
touch- tone himſelf, ro know the-reality, 


2nd purity thercof. In fine ler him ap- 


propriate to himſelfe all the 2Rions, and 


allthe ſentiments, and his friends have no 


more power , then they ſhall have vuth 
FW and 


Heroick Bdwcation, 
and goodneſs, They may counſel him with 
artifice ifthey be wicked, and they inay al- 
fo deceivethemſelvs how ſubtile, and clear- 
fiphted foever they be. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of thoſe other Sciences he ought to learn, 
1 Haveenlarged on this part of the aQive 
A life, becauſe it is the point upon which 
all ations dorun, and without which the 
Sciences are but as weapons inthe 
hands of at impotent man.But thee ſhould 
be alſo accompanied with ſome other Arts, 
which will be very uſefal inſtruments nnto 
him : As ſome parts of the Mathemaricks, 
that which does not conſiſt aſtogether in 
© bigh, and uſeleſs medirarions 5 but whic! 
iaftru&sthe ſenſes, and is appliable to er- 
terionr thingy for the publick benefit. To 
learn this, Geomerry muſt be the foundati- 
_ on, hemuſt know the rules, and demonſtr:- 
tions, after Arnhmetick;which is abſolute- 
ly 


| Heroick Edwation. 
ly neceſſary for him. He ſhould be taught 


pnograr ny as exaaly as poſlible, in fo 
much that he (hould carry, as 'twere, a lit- 
tle Map of all the World in his imitation, 


after which it will not be very difficult to 
teach him the Art of Fortification, with all 


the inventions, engins, and inſtruments of 


War. As for drawing, or painting, if he 
had any inclination, it would not be amiſs 
for him to bring his hand to make ſome de- 
lineations, and todraw a plat-form exactly 
with irs dimenſions. For Poetry 'tis an 
indifferent thing, which does not misbe- 
come a Cavalier, whea it is but an acceſla. 
ry in him, and an ornanent to his other 
vertues, If he have any Genius to tt, it 
ſhould not be hindered altogether, but he 
- may ſonierimes uſe it, it will make him 
the more able and free to diſcourſe, ard 
will whet bis wits : bur unleſs he be diſpo- 
ſed of himſelfeto it, I am notof opinion 
that be ſhould be ar all prompted thereun- 
to, 
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A ſhort 
APPEN DIX 


Containing 


Theſe few Chapters following, 


— — a 


CHaP. I. 


OO F natsr al diſpoſitions to civil wertives 118 
ſome more then in others. 


Chap. I I. 0fnatural diſpoſitions to acquire 
the vertues of the underſtandings = 
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Cara?, I. 
Of natural 4yſpofitions to civil virtue, in ſome' 
wore then in others. 


4 Here are in ſome morenatural dif> 
Be 95 poſitions to civil vertue, then in 
8 BY others. Theſe diſpoſitions arcof 
® two ſorts: for there are ſuch as 
ſerve to acquire knowledge : and to com- 
I 4 prehend 


- A ſhort Appendix. 
prebend Arts, and Sciences with eaſe, and 
to become prudent,and adviſed in ones con- 
duc and carriage. There are others which 
ſerve to conform men to moral Vertyes, 
The Latines call the firſt 1ngenjum, andthe 
others Indolem 2nd Tngexnuitatem, The Phi- 
loſophers call them demy-vertues : vertnes 
are acquired by exerciſe, but theſe diſpoſi. 
tions and demy-vertues proceed from na- 
ture. 7 = T8 ; 
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Cnay, 11. 
Of nataral diſpoſitions to acquire the veriuts of 
the underſtanding. : 


mn. A. 


He vertues of the underſtanding are 
Science, Prudence, Art, and other 
Vertues which ſhall be afterwards mentt- 
oned. 'VWe ſee in ſome certain men an ap- 
titude toacquire theſe vertues, who com 
prehendthar which is taught-them with fa: 
cility, and keep' it faithfally : who have 
much clarity in their diſcourſe, and a det: 
= 71 rerity 
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terity to conjecture : which proceeds from 
the purity, and ſubrtility of the vital and a- 
nimal ſpirits, and the good conſtitution of 
the brain. The globularity of the head keeps 
the ventricles of the brain {rom being over. 
much preſſed,or crowded,and leaves a more 
large and free ſpace, or (hop tor the animal 
ſpirits and imagination to work in. Thoſe 
whoſe heads are long, andthe temples preſ- 
ſed inward, have ordinarily defe&ive ſpi- 
rits. Theclimate does alſo contribute; For 
there are ſome countries where the ſpirits 
are More lively. The purity of the air we 
ſuck and breath from 'our infancy, andthe 
leflegroſs meats we feed on do allo help, 
Moderate melancholy ſerves towards pru- 
dence : But where choler and gall predomi- 
nates,they are raſh and precipitate.Prompt 
and fiery ſpirits have ordinarily leaſt judg- 
ment, like thoſe dogs which being moſt 
ſwiſt torun haveno ſcent. There are ſome 
which comprehend a thing quickly,but for- 
get it immediately, ſemblable to ſoft VWax 
which caſily takes any iwpreſſion, but it is 
aseaſily put out again. CHAP 
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Cyay. III. 
Of natural diſpoſitions ts Moral Yertaer. 


T He ſame diverſity is found in the dif- 
poſitions and inclinations to moral 
vertues ; for there are natures of better tem- 
pers ſome then others, and which are more 
 fitandproper for generous ations. We 
find ſome men naturally patient under any 
paittis, who endure the wrack without 
grooming, or ſtarting out into horrid cries. 
nd others that will weep and fob for the 
leaſtblow. There are ſome who are relo- 
Jute amidſt dangers , and others that are 
ſhook with fear where no cauſe of feare is. 
Some are not to be moved with injuries, 
and others take 2 pigue,or ſnuff for the leaſt 
occaſion. We find ſome in a conſtant Ta- 
citurnity, and others which perpetually 
bble. There are ſome as hard as pumices, 
without a drop of pity, and others {© ten- 
ger 290 compaſſionate, their eyes are ever 
NN  ſhowring 
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ſhowring down moiſt tears for others mj- 
ſeries, Some we ſee are naturally ſober, as 
thers ever blowzing in Becchus ſucking bots- 
tle; Yeawe find ſome Children have much 
ingenuity,and defire of praife,coupled with 
modeſt baſhfulnefſe, and others that are 
bold and impudent, and full of inſolency. 

Truly inftrution and examples do help 
theſe inclinations, but nature and thetem- 
re contribute alſo mainly. Forthoſe 
that are phlegmatick, and havea ſoft fleſh, 
their joints not cloſe knir, and narrow che» 
ſted, are fearful, and quickly fink under 
much labour. The cholerick, arc baſty and 
deſperate. The melancholick retain their 
ſpite and anger a long time. The ſanguine 
are ofgay bumors, great caters, and tncli- 
ned ro luxury. 
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CHnaP,. IV. 
| of Nobility, 
ntheſe demy-vertues and good natural 


diſpoſitions, which are found in ſome 
more, 


4 ſbort Appendi: 
more, then in others, conſiſts the naturz! 
Nobility. Forthere are two ſorts of No; 
bleſs, the one is natural, and the other evil, 
The natural Nobility is that which is 
called generolity, by which a man is endy- 
ed with a noble courage, and prompted to 
great ations, and not only great, but alſo 
juſt and honeſt, who is handiomely compo- 
ſedof body and mind : who is not aftoniſht 
at unexpected accidents, but having a ſpi- 
rit above ſuch arreſts, a&ts with conſt 
and freedom. | 
Menthar are endued with minds and bo- 
dies extreamly vigorous,. become excellent 
when they apply themſelves to good ; but 
iffor want of Hereick Education, and good 
examples, or falling under the unhappy go- 
vernment of bad Maſters, or having worne 
out their youthful years in idleneſs, they 
come to be corrupt and degenerate,they be- | , 
come infinitely wicked, and the vileſt of ll 
men. (The moſt generous VV ine turns in-  * 
tothe tarteſt Vinegar.) They are moſt ſub- 


tile and inventive, and deſperate to conn 
| al 
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baſe and cruel aRions, like thoſe grounds 
which being moſt fertile of rhemlelves, do 
but bring forth the moſt poyſonous weeds 
'Lifthey be not manured, Cyr in his young 
age being-bred up amongſt country pea- 
\- I fants, did not know his own extraQtion. 
But every one perceiv'd a natural generoſi- 
ty in him, by which he ruled over the other 
village children, and gained much reſpec, 
The like | marks appeared in 4/exanders 
greener years, but he corrupted himſelfe 
,. | afterwards by drunkenneſle, pride, and im- 
+ | Pity» He outſtipt his Fathes Philip as 
- well invices as in vertues. The Lacedemo- 
q | Yan Republick, and that of the Romans 
,. | 2rought forth many ſuch like ſpirits, nor 
e 
| 


muſt we doubt but that among{t the herd 
of poor people of mean conditions, there 
2re many of excellent natures, whoſe po- 
| | verty pinnions their courage,and who want 
' | nothing but means, and opportunities to 
raiſe themſelves toan eminent height. All 
Nations does produce good wits, and da- 
ring courages, a$appears by Avachar(ſis a | 
Scythian, 
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*Stythian, and Democritss an Abderite 
Sweden is a country on which the Sun de 
Took aſquint, where every thing ſeems tc 
akin: yea, __ _ - ſelf, notwith 
Nanding it brought forth of late memory a 
King ſo Latyenred with Heroick vertues, 
that he may be oppoſed to thoſe ancient 
:Greeks and Romans, which fwell ſo many 
- volumes to declatetheir ations. 
* "The Civil nobility is that which pre- 
, veeds not purely from the indulgence of 
Nature, bur the extration of Anceſtors, 
the ſticceſſe of affairs, and the opinions of 
met. "Tis this taiſes the Nobleſs abovethe 
pexſantry, which begets Titles, Arms, Ge- 
nealopies, and the luſtre of thetr Anceſtors, 
Itxook its original from violence, the vi- 
Borious raifing themſelves by conqueſts, 
2nd difarming thoſe that were ſubdued:Fot 
be ings nonebut the Nobles were 
permited towear a ſword intimes of peace, 
Of which viokence we may yet read the 
Charaers in their coars of Arms, which 
for the moſt pzrt are Lyons, meu 
Nos; agles 
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zafles and Griffins : but rarely any Sheep. 
This Civil Nobleſs is a glorious Orna- 
ment when it is joined to the-natural Nobi- 
lity, Vertue is more perſpicuous, exem- 
y and utile,when it is ſeated ina perſon 
aneminent quality : and without doubt 
tobe of an illnſrious family is no ſmall 
rto vertue; but it frequently falls to 
ſhare of ſuch as are degenerate, weak, of 

ill- compoſed bodies and minds, whowould 
hardly be received into any employment if 
they were poor, and of an abjeR condition. 
Nothing appears inthem but arrogant ig- 
| norance, and quarrelſome puntillious hu- 
mour, ſtanding a tip-toon fome falſe poinr 
of honour, raiſing uproars on imaginary 
| affronts, oft-rimes ſtaining the reputation 
"| ofan ancient family by ſome ignoble aQt- 
on which a peaſant would ſcorn to ſecond 
| himin, 'Tis a reproach toa man to bethe 
firſt Gentleman of his race : but tis a grea- 
ter ſhanietobe the laſt. This C/cero being 
of mean birth, rais'd himſelfe to great dig- 


nity by his vertnes : But his Son ſoyl'd _ 
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loſtall that bonour in Taverns. And ifthe 
King ſhould! ennoble a vitious peafant it 
would not change his nature; | 
This civil Nobleſſe has great need of 
riches, Nobility ty'dto poverty is a great 
burthen :-for to maintain their quality and | 
rank they are obliged to great charges, | 
which figksthem every day deeper intorhe. | 
quagmire of want and poverty : Therebe- | 
iognothing more contemptible, in the &-. | 
ſteem of theſe days, then a Gentlemanthat | 
ſpeaks of his race,and brags of his extraQti- 
On,andyet:wants bread tocat. 

_ Nowthat this fort of Nobility conſiſts 
forthe moſt part in opinion, appears by 
this,that be who makes a ſhew of his Gene- 
alogy, preſuppoſes that all the Women | 
from whom he deſcends have been honeſt: 
and likewiſe, becauſe if any one that 1s not 
of a noble family, be but eſteeme4 fo, he 
is no leſs honoured then the true ones. And 
if any one from a low degree do. but climb 
up tothe higheſt dignities, and/become the 


chief in a Nation, he ſhall not want the = 
tiles 
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tles by which he may draw his original ei3 
'thet from the ancient Sc/pions,or what othet 
great fountain he pleaſe. Any Ratrerer \ 5 
| herbs favour may draw his Genealc 
es. Shme ſem to be rai 


and Hlevarcd, e others, only ro diſcover 
e | their 'defeQs the more apparently , like 


Monkies which clawbring tothe ridgeof z 


- | houſe, ſand mowing at allehoſe that paſ 
by underneatthem. Firm 


nn 0 nh alſo becauſe the families 
riſe, or fall according to the ſucceſſe of af 
fairs. Alſo, becauſe the cu {and __ 


nionsof people are differentrh 
the Republick* of thens thoſe were the 


prime and moſt honourable, 'who had ſuch 


certain quantity of wheat annnally. A- 

ome gk the Romans, by Reſcius Law, tobe 

rr ipn of we pf place inthe four- 

Amphitheater,a tnan muſt 

knetaae leaſt the idveof four h__ 
thouſand Sefterees/ In! Trely the Gent 

dwelt in the Cities, andre Merchants. In 


tpawehey call ſuch a man as wears 2 ſord, 
K 20d 


* 


athens 4 a4 por. 
2nd leads an idle, or a military life, though 
in great poverty: Hidalgue, In. Fravce, to 
live in the! Mpania, vr-Country, ſpend 
 theirtime in hunting, wear a ſword, perpe- 
tally chainedat their ſides, gives: one the 
title ofa gentleman. Andif a Farmerg Son 
ca by. all his Plow and Farm well as to 
-Bafonys be ſhall be called a Baron, 
$in fige, Earth, hath not any thing | 
mo plorious,then ancient Nqbility, when 
Sn rome does: _ 
Amor Ww rþarous;mjn 
nce, that blood which, hat 
ted,. —_ ſo large a ſucceſſion 
yon 2 Beſides; yerrue adds1 new 
Shich together wich the Honour 
onle, challenger areſpeR from ll. 
| Igrearneſs i is nothing br but the £6 
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Ofithe Inſtruttion, and Education of Children 
awd the- belps towards » ral G enereſity, 
and Nobility. 


ide them betimes, with ho- 
” tzand learned Governory, 
not. humorous, or pedantique, but ſuch as 
know-what belongs to noble converſation, 
and civility. if 

- 2+ They muſtbe tay_ht as it were play- 
jog, and 


exquiſite meats. Let them not refuſe ci- 
tber courſe or ordinary fare. pit 
4- Their jnclinations myſt be warily 
ſifted, and found out, and by no means * 
FI oU £0 
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plyedtoany ſtudy contrary totheir genius, 
and inclinations, - 
5- They muſt not be over-charged,or toi- 


led with too much exerciſe, or ſtudy ; but 
let them often play;to exerciſe their bodies, 
and recreate their ſpirits;by unbending and 
refreſhment. But never let themdroop and 
pl in;idleneſs. No winecaikeep, long that 


06 will fixrhar Mewagiey'nsn5 en. 
6. Tag great a herd of condiſciples is 


burtfyl; for beſides that there will be many. 


perverſe ones amongſt them, .the Maſter 


7. They muſtbe ſpurrd on by cmulati- 


that has done better then themſelves ; this, 
culation is greateſt amongſt a few. Soli- 
tary ſtudies ſeldome ſucceed, Theſpirits of 
children are either benummed , or, grow 
vain and proud by a falſe perſiwaſion of be- 
ing -learned. He. preſumes too highly of 
|bimſe 
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not ſome greenneſſe at the firſt, But 


cannot have fo ſtrickt an eye overthemall., - 
on, praiſing ſome others.in their preſence,” 


Ike, whohas none with whomto make, , 
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Policicks:: a5 alſg in-Hiſtory 
of theicwit)countrids; Poctry'is an: Qrna- 
ment if gatural,:bus too! great a waſter of 
precious time, if much praQiſed, which : 


1 rinciples and preſervatives ainſt 
Fo = The Nt conſervito:Fof 
all is the true fear of God. 
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may be better- laid out-in more noble im- | 


ployments. 

71, They ought not to travel till they bave 
attained tg ſome ripencſſe of age, tobe able 
to make inquiries-into things of impor- 
rance, and diſtinguiſhgood cuſtomes from 
evitones; i | NE CNS 

12. Andbecauſe in Courts, or Armies , 
men are indanger tobe corrupted, the con- 
tagion of vices being very puiſlant and in- 
feRive, it will be negeflary, before they are 
let looſe to ſuch places, to let them be well 
armed, and furnifhed with ſtrong and whole 


And- be that would know the vertue, 
force, and benefit of ſuch Heroick Educatt- 
on may ſee it in every place, if he do but 
travel from the Court to the Country £ 


.and the ſtate 
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